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PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS. 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Barnes’ New National Readers. 
-e numbers. Printed on beautiful r. Elegantly illustrated. Admirably graded. Better 
wn than any others you have seen and as cheap as the cheapest. ‘i 
Barnes’ Ceographies. 

A two-book series. Accurately Mlustrated from pho’ phs. Clear, distinct. Beautifuliy 
colored maps. Copious foot-notes. Bound incloth. Popular everywhere. 
Barnes’ Histories. 

The BRIEF History of UNITED STATES has a LARGER sale than any other similar book. 
Has been the standard for yeare. The Primary History of the United States is a sumptuous 

little book made up on the same careful and accurate plan. Our general History and 
Lancaster’s English History give the greatest satisfaction. 
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Barnes’ Copy-Books. 
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Specimen book containing complete set of copies sent on application. 
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encourage the honest, practical doing in the school-room of what children will be called upon to do 
in afterlife. These books will ten the time when the common-school uate will able to 
write correctly rapidly any kind of common or business letter.’’—N. Y. School Journat. 

Barnes’ Popular Drawing-Books 
Give full courses in free-hand, mechanical, perspective drawmg, and in orthographic projection. 
Barnes’ 
Two Books. ELEMENTARY and COMPLETE, full of brief solutions, concise rules, and practical 
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Are the most popular science books in the market. The ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
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Specimen Pages and descriptive circulars of our books will be sent on application. Address, 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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A Hunting of the Deer; How | Killed a Bear; Lost in the 
Woods; Camping Out; A Wilderness Romance; What Some 
People Call Pieasure. 





A mare list of all the numbers of the Series including a prospectus of new 
numbers will be sent to any address on application. 
Six new numbers will be published during the school year 1888-9, 
price 80 cents. Single numbers 15 cents. 
(E). Until Oct, 1., 1 we will send asam 
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without charge to any teacher who will cut out and send us this advertisement. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto, 
Price for Exchange, 10 Cents; Introduction, 20 Cents. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
any other publications on the subject. 18 Books; giving two books a year fora 





nine years’ course of public school instruction. Correspondence solicited, 
14 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50. 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 
Number 5, a new and charming book has just been added, and will be 
sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 
Numbers 1 to 5 inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 


Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphlet of Gray’s Botanies. 
IVISON, BLAHKEMAN & CoO., 
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THE Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR UF THE 


Many Excertent Text-Booxs Recexriy Pus-| MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL COVERNMENT 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 60 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


LISHED ON THIS SUBJECT. 


Published less than one year ago, and already 
— for use in a large number of the leading 
High Schoois, Normal Schools, Seminaries, 


Academies, ete., of the country. New Yor: 740 & 742 Broadway. 


“ Mowry’s ‘Studies in Civil Government’ is the 
best book yet on the subject,’ A. 8S. Roe, Princi- 
pal of High School, Worcester, Mass. 

4 A sample copy will be mailed to any 
teacher for examination on receipt of Introduc- 
tory Price, (94 cents). Examine owry's * Studies 

CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. Se mment,’ before beginning with 











By the Bald-Headed Bard of ‘“‘ THe JouRNALIsT” of New York. 


If a pencil is needed for writing 
Your manuscript, quickly and well, 
Take our word, that for good inditing 
The Drxon 8. M. does excel. 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE forever ! 
Say we who know black-lead from coal, 
And: Drxon, the maker so clever, 
Deserves to stand high on Fame’s roll. 


fretted by your pupils using poor pencils. 


JOS. DIXON. CRUCIBLE 








AN EDITOR’S MAINSTAY. 


A paper devoted to Newspapers, Authors, Artists and Publishers. 


At big CrucisLE Works, in New Jersey, 
The Drxon lead-pencil is made 
By artizans clad in warm kersey, 
Each one very skilful, ’tis said. 
They must be, for Faber no longer 
Is king of the cedar-wood knights, 
Yet Dixon, much younger and stronger, 





If the sentiment which these verses carry has lifted the poet off his feet somewhat, readers will please excuse him, and 
note only that the wonderful qualities of ‘“‘ Dixon's American Graphite Pencils” affect ‘‘ Bald-headed” and long-haired bards alike. 
If you wish to retain all ihe recreation your vacation gave you, and not forget the pleasant memories therein, see that you are not 
Ask for ‘“‘ Dixon’s American Graphite” and take no other. 
keep them, mention N. Y. Scnoo. JourNaAL and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double ithe money. 


Every user of crayon delights. 


If your stationer does not 


CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE OLDEST AND BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 


HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761, 


PEN HOLDERS 


RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


If you cannot obtain 
these Goods at Statione 
send 30 cts. fer samples 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
645 ano S47 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER'S PATENT 
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PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 16 CTS. 





SCHOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
MEASURES. 








a —— ey! stanaurds of 
in neat, varnished, bard 
gabinet with lock. Should be in every school 
bunlaing, Price, 810.00 Complete 


WILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfeld, Mass 


This cut illustrates 
our 


New 12-in. Globe 


with half rng, on 
a nickel-plated 
stand; the whole 
23 inches high. 


PRICE $8.00 


Former price, on 
a wood stand, 
$17.00. 12ine h 
slated ball,on same 
stand, price, $8.00. 
6-inch globe on 
same style of stand 
ll inches high,$3.00 
Former price, on 
a wood stand, $5.00 
Complete catal- 
ogue sent on ap- 
plication. 


Nims & Knight, 


{Troy, N. ¥ 











A NEW BOOK ON LANGUACE. 
GREENE'S 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 





A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 





The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical grammar on 
the one hand and aimless, diffuse language lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The 
objective method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of 
language are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 
While the underlying principles of grammar are taught hy means of interesting exercises, 
technical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in 
Part IT., to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. 
The book contains little, if anything, to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of 
capitals and of the marks of punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general know- 
ledge of the structure of the sentence and of the fundamental requirements of letter- 
writing. , 

Teachers and school officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for specimen pages which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 36 cents. 
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= SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
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FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Wos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 
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H: AVEN’T we had about enough of whut Germany 

does, and what France does, and what Eng- 
land does ? We fear some among us are old country 
fanatics. What we want just now is something 
that will make American schools move on. The 
worst—the very worst—of all our population come 
to us from the old world. These are of two classes, 
first the ignorant, semi-pauper class who don't 
think, and whose ancestors haven’t thought from 
time immemorial; and the aristocratic class who 
don’t care a fig for the lower classes. This last class 
are opposed to giving all children the means of 
getting a free education. In fact, they don’t value 
education at all. ‘It makes the working class dis- 
satisfied with their lot,” they say. On the other 
hand we are all immediately or remotely from the 
old world, except a few Indians, but, there is a 
great difference between an Americanized foreigoer 
and an un-Americanized one. We must work 
out the problem of education here, according to 
our environments, not according to French or 
Italian environments. The schools of the old world 
are much determined by the methods of living 
there, which are different from ours. Every boy m 


57 | when the Catholics will have what they want, viz. , 








a his eT Even his ry ay contract is 
supervised. In England, the great ‘‘ public ” schools 
are endowed boarding establishments, and the free 
“‘board” schools are not free, as ours are. The 
American public high school and college are un- 
known in Europe, and even our universities are not 
like the German universities. We are developing a 
civilization sui generis, so our schools must be sut 
generis. Whileitis well to study other educational 
systems, it certainly is not well to imitate them, on 
the plea that ‘‘ it is English, you know.” 





— 


‘TEACHERS in New York and other large cities 

should take note that higher free education is 
demanded by the people. There will be six high 
schools in this city within five years, three for boys 
*|and three for girls. The principals of these schools 
will be selected from the most succ: ssful principals 
of the grammar schools and will receive not less 
than $5,000 a year. The next thing they should 
notice is that manual training will become general. 
This will bring better teaching, more freedom, 
abolition of per cent. marking and the abandonment 
of reports of teachers’ grade at the rooms of the 
board of education. Principals will be given more 
power. They will nominate their own teachers and 
be held to strict account for their work. It will be 
considered the principal’s fault if any one of his 
teachers does not succeed. 

ALL teachers will be expected to become well 
informed in reference to all that pertains to their 
work; in other words they must be professionally 
educated. This means a good deal more knowledge 
than is now possessed by many city teachers. 

Another fact should be noticed. It is that the 
Catholics are improving and strengthening their 
school system in every conceivable way. Teachers 
in Catholic parochial schools are reading and study- 
ing. They take educational papers and carefully 
note what they say. They are determined to make 
their schools the very best possible. In our system 
numbers count, and the time may not be far distant 


their proportion of the school fund. Already they 
draw largely from the attendance on the public 
schools, and they are determined not to stor unti: 
they force the closing of many schools on account 
of diminished attendance. They say they are bound 
to succeed for two reasons; first, they are right, 
and, second, they are numerous. They ask for 
what they save the state. Now, public school 
teachers must notice that this is a remarkably 
strong argument, and that there is only one way to 
save themselves from being without employment, 
viz: make their schools so good that Catholic schools 
cannot compete with them. Americans generally 
have sense enough to know a good thing when they 
seeit. The future of the public schools depends 
upon their quality. The state cannot save them if 
public opinion turns against them. Some may say, 
“There is no danger.” We know better, there is 
danger, and those who say there isn't will wake up 
some fine morning to find how mistaken they have 
been. It is well to look at these things honestly. 


~~ 


Mesic educates if enjoyed; not vtherwise. In- 

spiration is a powertat means of education. 
The Union army sang ‘John Brown,” and “ The 
Battle Hymn,” and the Confederates ‘‘ Dixie,” in 
their marches, and stood the wear and tear all the 
better for it. But music without time, is worse than 
poetry without rhythm or rhyme. Inspiring poetry 





holde,” or 


can’t be read, neither inspiring music sung witnout 
marking time. Try to repeat, ‘‘Once upon a mid- 
night dreary,” or “To him who in the love of nature] ate your soul you will get such an uplifting as will 
“There was a sound of revelry by night,’ 
y expects to serve his time in the army, and |°r try to sing “Home, Sweet Home,” or ‘ Old Lang 


children standing around the organ gri sielons of the 
street: it is the time more than the music that holds 
them. Commenee keeping time with the feet ina 
school, and every boy and girl will join in the 
motion and enjoy it. The drum is the oldest instru- 
ment of music, if musical instrument it may be 
called. When soldiers get the swing of the move- 
ment they will rush into battle with much greater 
eagerness than without it. The orator touches this 
impulse of our nature when he is able to rouse his 
hearers to noble purposes and heroic actions. Read 
the ringing speech of Cicero against Catiline or 
one of Webster’s masterly orations 

Music is a beating impulse, it is a habit, an 
instinct; so is virtue. The inspiration of good 
music is a moral force. Men have been sung into 
good impulses. What would Moody have been 
without his Sankey, or the church without its 
hymns, or the Bible without its psalms. Many a 
teacher has kept his bad boys from going to the bad 
by singing. When the task is irksome, and the 
work drags, the cheering, lively song wakes up 
slumbering interest and gives inspiration to the 
whole school. Look on children singing! Whata 
sight! Heads, hands, feet sing. Sympathies are 
aroused and decisions made that go all through life 
in these song exercises. The old Puritans lacked 
many elements of good because cf their disregard of 
singing. Luther sang his work into the hearts of 
Germans. 

Music is an orderly force. It has more power to 
keep a school in shape, than all the codes of rules 
ever made. It is impossible for a teacher to keep 
good order without it. With it order is easy. 
Good teachers understand this fact and use it. 

But better than all, musicis an educative force, 
that is, it broadens, enlarges, and harmonizes the 
whole being. It touches the sympathies, and it is 
not possible for the intellect to get at the will except 
through the sympathetic nature. Now for a few 
dont’s. 

Don't harp on the science of music to young 
children. They can’t understand it. 

Don’t be criticising, when you are singing, for the 
good you expect it to do the school. 

Don’t urge your pupils to ‘‘sing louder,” “sing 
louder.” Loudness is not a commendable quality. 

Don’t despise the old songs and tunes. 

Don’t make a display of your music for public 
praise. lf you don’t expect praise for your praying, 
then don’t expect praise for your singing. 

Don't make a child sing contrary to his will. 
Influence him. 

Don’t make singing too much of a set exercise. 
Let the spirit mark your singing tunes. 

Don’t be a slave toa ‘‘ system.” 

Don’t forget that ‘“‘the method of music is 
obedience, and its motive love.” 





(THERE i is a great difference between a progressive 

and a progressing man. It is one thing to lead 

and altogether another thing to be forced along with 

the crowd. We grow old because we are progress- 

ing in life, but the veriest old conservative Turk 

does this. It is not at all to his credit. Something 
else makes the progressive man. 





‘THe reading of one good book marks an era iu 

the intellectual history of a person. But, it 
must be a good book, and it must be read. Get a 
good catalogue, select the best; if possible, examine 
it before you commence; but when you once begin, 
make thorough work of it. Read over and over 
again and again what is not clearly understood, un- 
til it is yourown. When its ideas begin to perme- 


do you permanent good. You cannot afford to 
waste time in reading a poor book. The good ones 





adver wad SlRcd? thi podebaion’ ubasbed but tos ten Syne,” and not mark the feet or keep time. See 


are too numeraus and too easily got, 
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TWO SIDES, 
Some teachers say that some things should be memo- 
rized that are not understood, and that some rules 
should be taken on trust, and that interest in study 
should not be relied on as the motive of work. They 
very strenuously argue that the memory must be stored 
with phrases, dates, selections, and rules that will only 
be understood when mature life is reached. Other 
teachers deny the statements. A recent writer says 
“‘ teachers who do all they can to make their pupils in- 
terested in their work, will still have abundant opportu- 
nity to insist on the performance of uninteresting tasks, 
and tasks that are less interesting than those occupations 
in which their inclinations led them to engage.” The 
italics are ours. This is a fair sample of much that goes 
under the name of calm pedagogical philosophy. We 
should call it pedagogical platitudinizing, for it says 
nothing. No doubt there are teachers who “ do all they 
can.” Poor, ignorant, uneducated task-masters, they 
know no better, and thus have ‘‘ abundant opportunity ” 
to drive their pupils through “uninteresting tasks.” 
This is what the ignorant rabble of school drivers have 
been doing from time immemorial, and this is exactly 
what the SCHOOL JOURNAL has opposed. Whatif ten 
thousand ignorant doctors did all they could to cure 
their patients, or ten thousand ignorant lawyers and 
judges did all they could to establish justice in the land, 
or ten thousand ignorant ministers did all they could to 
lead the people to walk in the way of virtue, what would 
be the result? It is no possible argument in favor of 
poor teaching, poor doctoring, or poor preaching, to say 
that these practitioners are doing all they can—are liv- 
ing up to the best light they have. An ignorant man 
who can know and will not know would be held guilty if 
the result of his ignorance caused the death of a human 
being. It would be no excuse that he did not know that 
the medicine he gave was poisonous. He ought to have 
known. He could have known. Locke may have said 
that the foundation of all virtue and worth is the ability 
to follow the dictates of reason,—to cross one’s own in- 
clinations. But he must do this willingly, voluntarily, 
or there is no virtue in it, We have two natures, good 
amd bad ; and we are virtuous when the good nature vol- 
untarily leads one to cross his own inclination. It is 
impossible for any human being to perform a virtuous 
act contrary to his own will. He wills to do whatever 
he does that is praiseworthy. If aman is made to give 
to the poor, it counts for nothing in the record of his 
good deeds. So in teaching, if a child is made contrary 
to his will to get a task, it will do him no good. Volun- 
tary activity is the source of mental, moral, and physical 
growth. Puta weak boy, against his will, into a shak- 
ing machine, and shake him up, day after day, contrary 
to his inclinations, and he would be shaken into his 
grave in a short time. Now what is true of the body is 
also true of the mind and heart. No saint was ever 
manufactured, and no saintly man was ever made by 
being required to sit on a stool and learn the Bible. 
Good scholars cannot be made contrary to their wills. 
The secret of good teaching is to get pupils to do vol- 
untarily—to like to do—-what they ought todo. A good 
teacher makes a pupil like to do what at first seemed to 
him an uninteresting task. It becomes luminous with 
light, and instinct with life under her magic touch. 
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THE AVERAGE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 





What quality of intellect is it supposed by those who 
prepare our Sunday-school lessons is possessed by the 
average Sunday-school teacher? We have been led to 
ask this question by reading a ‘‘ Teachers’ Journal” 
especially prepared for those who instruct children in 
Bible truth. For example, a verse reads, ‘‘ And Moses 
and Aaron gathered the congregation together before the 
rock,” etc. The question under this verse reads, 
‘* Where did Moses and Aaron gather the people?” The 
verse continues, ‘‘ And he said unto them, ‘ Hear now ye 
rebels.’” The question immediately after is ‘‘ What did 
he say?” In another lesson a verse reads, ‘‘ And Moses 
was a hundred and twenty years old when he died,” 
and the question is, ‘‘How old was Moses when he died ?” 
Another is, ‘‘ And the children of Israel wept for Moses 
in the plains of Moab thirty days,” and the questions 
following read, ‘‘Who wept for him?” and, “How 
many days?” 

We could fill this page with examples of this sort taken 
from a popular Sabbath school journal for teachers. 
Does the editor of this paper think that the teachers for 
which he is writing are idiots? If not, what is his 
excuse for preparing such terribly diluted milk for babes 


as this? We have heard of a medical ¢rank who pre- 


| pared a very diluted doseof arnica by pouring an ounce of 


its extract into Lake Superior at Duluth, and dipping a 
quart of water from the St. Lawrence river opposite 
Montreal a month afterward, and have always believed 
the individual is a myth, or else was crazy, but the sense- 
less questions we have quoted almost equal the stupidity 
of this individual. For if any teacher does not know 
enough, with the book open before her, to propound 
questions better than the samples we have shown, we 
hardly think he has sense enough to comprehend the 
Bible plan of salvation. It is because many of our 
Sunday-schools are run on this low plane of intelligence 
that some sensible people have become disgusted. There 
is nothing that can be made so rich, fresh, cheerful, 
original, and impressive as Bible truth. But it needs 
teachers to doit. Some of our readers may say, ‘‘ Where 
shall they be found? We have thrust upon us a mass of 
voluntary ignorance in the shape of girls and boys, and 
thoughtless men and women who ‘seek to teach’ Sabbath- 
school classes.” We answer, ‘‘ What are our ministers 
and intelligent leaders about that they do not commence 
active work toward showing the people generally how 
teaching differs from senseless answering or more sense- 
less repeating. We have often watched a Sabbath-school 
class under the stupid questioning of some empty-headed 
girl whose moral character was beyond reproach with- 
out doubt, but who understood as little about teaching 
Bible truth as a Hottentot does of conic sections. Leok 
at the blank expressions on her pupils’ faces, the aimless 
gazings around of the duller ones, and the pranks of the 
bright ones, while she continues all unconscious, asking, 
‘* What is the golden text?” ‘‘ Which are the memory 
verses?” ‘‘ Who sent them to spy the land?” ‘Sent 
them todo what?” ‘‘ What land?” ‘‘ Who dwelt in 
it?” ‘* Who went up?” ‘‘ Who searched?” ‘‘ Searched 
what?” ‘What did they return from doing?” And 
this innocent girl thinks when she is through that she 
has verily done God’s work, when, the truth is,she has 
done no work at all. Yes, more; her labor is worse than 
wasted, for in the golden time of youth and in a sacred 
place she had the opportunity of giving her pupils the 
wheat and the ripe fruit of knowledge, but instead, she 
gave them nothing but leaves, dry at that, and husks 
that even the swine would not eat. Is there no sin 
here? How is it, Sabbath-school superintendents? How 
is it, clergymen? How is it, thinking men and women ? 
Are you satisfied with such trash—such chaff? The 
time has come when you ought to take strong ground 
against this general demoralizing work that commences 
in some teachers’ Sunday-school journal and ends in 
such senseless work in our Sunday-schools as we have 
described. The time has come to put an end to such 
nonsense as this. The dignity of truth demands it. 


en 


ORIGIN OF THE THREE BRS. 

In his admirable address to the graduating class of 
the College of the City of New York, J. Edward Sim- 
mons, Prest. of the Board of Education, makes an allu- 
sion to ‘‘the three R’s,” and gives the origin of this 
famous title, as found in the ‘‘ History of Advertising,” 
by Henry Sampson. It originated in a bulletin or hand- 
bill issued by a Mr. James Williams, who kept a small 
store not far from Lancaster, Eng., which reads as 
follows : 

“James Williams, parish clerk, saxtone, town crier, and bell- 
man, makes and sells all sorts of haberdasheries, groceries, &c., 
likewise hair and wigs drest and cut on the shortest notice. N.B. 
I keeps an evening scool, where I teach at humble rates reading, 
riting and rithmetic, and singing. N. B.-I play the hooboy, 
occasionally, if wanted. N.B.—My shop is next door, where I 
bleed, draw teeth, and shoo horses, with the greatest scil. N. B, 
Children taught to dance, if agreeable, at 6d. per week, by me, J. 
Williams, who buy and sell oli iron, and coats—boots and shoes 
cleaned and mended, N. B.—A hat and pr. uf stockens to be cud- 
gelled for, the best in 5,on Shrof Tushday. For particulars in- 
quire within, or at the horse shoe and bell, near the church on 
t’other side the way. N. B.—Look over the dore for the sign of 
the 3 pidgeons. N.B.—I sells good ayle, and sometimes cyder. 
Lodgings for single men. N. B.—I teaches jografy, algebry, and 
them outlandish Kind of things. A ball on Wednesdays and 
Fridays.” — 

In closing the address the orator made the following 
application to the graduating class : 


The Three R's of the Class of ’88. 
RELIANCE—RECTITUDE—RESPONSIBILITY. 


RELIANCE.—An unalterable purpose and resolve that 
with all the powers of a sound and well-trained mind 
and heart you will labor with uftdismayed courage in 
your chosen sphere of life to overcome difficulties, 
achieve success, and secure the crown of victory. 








RECTITUDE.—Add to the power of a cultured mind the 
superiority of a blameless LIFE in all your relations with 
your fellow-men. Let the Apollo Belvidere of your life 
be a lofty example of moral and intellectual character, 
radiant with the grace and beauty of a faultless name. 

RESPONSIBILITY.—The high privileges you have enjoyed 
and the power you have acquired makes you debtors to 
those who have been less favored as well as to the state 
which has endowed you with its gifts. Gold and gems 
are weighed in scale beams of greater or less magnitude, 
but the moral and intellectual forces are imponderable, 
yet of infinite value. You are now invested with the 
responsibility for their use. 

Let me urge you, young men, to arm yourselves for 
the conflict of the future! Put on the breastplate, keep 
the polished blade by your side, be prepared for the 
duties of the coming years, and Heaven grant that you 
may be found honored among the victors to the end ! 


Ir is said that some members of the board of education 
of this city are in favor of re-organizing the Normal Col- 
lege, leaving President Hunter out. This would be in 
fact a foolish experiment. President Simmons, of the 
board of trustees, very well asks, ‘‘ Who could be pro- 
posed in Dr. Hunter’s place? No charge could be raised 
against him. He has a reputation all over the country 
as an educator. He organized the college eighteen 
years ago, and has for nearly forty years been identified 
with the most advanced steps taken in the public 
schools. He is not only efficient, but extremely popular 
with the students and the alumnz.” All of which we 
most heartily endorse, as everyone else must who knows 
Dr. Hunter. 








-*- 

A FEW years ago this paper contained a note from a 
normal school professor stating that in a certain school 
to which the state appropriated $18,000 per year he was 
the only one that took an educational journal among 
either faculty or students. Comment was made on this ; 
this comment raised ill feeling among a goodly number 
of normal school people. They felt that they had a 
right not to read educational papers. But here comes 
Mr. Kirk, of Minnesota, and says that our normal 
schools are suffering from having as teachers men who 
know as nauch about teaching a normal school as a 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmer would about navigating the 
Umbria across the ocean. (These are not his precise 
words.) It is an interesting question tLat is propounded, 
‘* Who should be teachers in normal schools?” Debate 
it, teachers. 





FLEURY, a French writer near the close of the seven- 
teenth century, wrote: “It seems to me that we ought 
to accommodate our studies to the present state of our 
manners, and to study those things which are of use in 
the world, as we cannot change this use so as to accom- 
modate it to the order of our studies.” Why isn’t this 
as true now as then? 





A RECENT circular issued by the Dakota board of edu- 
cation announces that the aim in all the institute work 
of the territory is ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest 
number, at the least expense.” Practical hints concern- 
ing the best rooms, rules, and social and intellectual 
programs, are offered to thuse who have charge of insti- 
tutes. If these suggestions are followed, Dakota will 
have some good educational meetings. 


Se 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY has examined the records of its 
athletes, and_finds that athletics, kept within reasonable 
bounds, are not in conflict with the educational purposes 
of the university. Oarsmen average 70 per cent., ball 
players 78 per cent., and track athletes 76 per cent. in 
scholarship for the year. 
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From President W. H. Wyun, Midland College, Kan- 
sas: ‘I have gone through ‘ Talks on Psychology,’ with 
a feeling of indescribable delight because of the extraor- 
dinary success you have had in simplifying these pro- 
found subjects, and the very lucid way in which you 
expressed and illustrated them.” 


idl 


ALLEN’s Mind Studies have been adopted by the state 
of Maryland Reading Circle, as a text-book on psycho- 
logy. 


THE late Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, left $50,000 
to Williams College, $30,000 to Amherst (in addition to 
$50,000 given during life), $25,000 to Bangor Theological 
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Seminary, and $20,000 each to Dartmouth, Bowdoin, 
Exeter, Andover, the American Bible Society, and the 
Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 





SEVERAL years ago, in [linois, a community largely 
Catholic decided to use the public school rooms after 
the regular term closed. The directors granted the use 
of the room free, and the result was that a few persons 
in the neighborhood brought the matter to the attention 
of the court, and secured an injunction. Judge Brown, 
of the county, immediately set the injunction aside, 
after studying the law on the matter. In Malden, Mass., 
acase exactly similar occurred, and nothing could be 
done. 





M. Lockroy, the French minister of public instruc- 
tion, referring to the study of Latin and Greek, says that 
“the gods are departing.” Those languages had pro- 
duced admirable literatures. Tospeak only of England, 
he should not pity a scholar who had been nourished on 
historians like Hume, Macaulay, and Carlyle, orators 
like Chatham and Fox, humanists like Swift and Addi- 
son, poets like Shakespeare, Tennyson, and Shelley, 
novelists like Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot, 
philosophers like Locke and Herbert Spencer. There 
was no dream of destroying the Greek and Latin studies, 
but they were not the only solution of the very compli- 
cated problem of modern education. There is some 
thing to think about in these sentences. 
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Mr. E. C. KLIPSTEIN, graduate of the class of ’84 of 
the St. Louis Manual Training School, has been elected 
assistant in the Manual Training School at Springfield, 
Mass., at $1000 salary. He is said to be a promising 


young man. 





TEN of the forty girls who were to have been gradu- 
ated from the Paterson High School were dropped 
because they resorted to unfairness on the final examina- 
tion, whereupon a Paterson paper undertakes to prove 
that the greatest regret on the part of these derelict 
girls will be that they will not be able to wear their new 
gowns on commencement day! The brain of this editor 
must be of unusual size. 





LITTLE girls who don’t like to go to school should live 
in China ; little boys who don’t like to go should keep 
away from the Celestial empire. There the girls do not 
have to go at all, and the boys begin when they are six 
years old. School begins at daylight, and closes when 


it is too dark to read. There are no vacations, no half 


holidays, and not much fun of any sort. 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL will publish at in- 
tervals of a month, commencing with September, a four 
page supplement containing a practical article of some 
These will not 
It has already arranged for ‘‘ How to Keep 
Order” by Jas. L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools of To- 
This 
will probably run through two issues. It will be fol- 
lowed by Rev. R. H. Quick’s ‘‘ How to Train the Memo- 


length from some prominent educator. 
be heavy. 


ronto, Can., author of ‘‘ Mistakes in Teaching.” 


ry.” Mr. Quick is an Englishman, well known in this 
country for his valuable work on ‘‘ Educational Re- 


formers.” 





MANUAL training (says the Detroit Free Press) is one 
of the few good things that are good for everybody. It 
is good for the rich boy, to teach him respect for the 
It is good for the poor boy, 
to increase his facility for handling tools, if tools prove 
to be the things he must handle for a living afterwards. 
it is good for the bookish boy, to draw him away from 
books. But, most of all, it is good for the non-bookish 
boy, in showing him that there is something he can do 


dignity of beautiful work. 


well. The boy utterly unable, even if he were studious 


to keep up in book-knowledge and percentage with the 
brighter boys, becomes discouraged, dull, and moody. 
Let him go to the work-room for an hour, and find that 
he can make a box or plane a rough piece of board as 
well as the brighter scholar—nay, very likely better 
than his brighter neighbor—and you have given him an 
impulse of self-respect that is of untold benefit to him 
when he goes back to his studies. He will be a brighter 
and a better boy for finding out something that he can 


do well. 





TREASURE-TROVE FOR SEPTEMBER contains some 
features that teachers will find particularly useful in 
their schools, Many of these valuable’articles are very 





brief and might furnish good texts for an instructive 
and entertaining talk with the scholars; for example, 
‘* Shreds and Patches,” referring to one of the seeming 
miracles of modern surgery; ‘‘One Kind of Slang,” 
which may be made the basis of a good language lesson. 
‘*What the Plants Do,” by N. O. Wilhelm, suggests 
some novel views of botany. ‘‘A Dream Come True,” 
by John R. Dennis, shows what some inventors are 
about. While the Biographies of Edison, Margaret 
Fuller, and Rev. Lyman Abbott are very timely and to 
the point. The “‘ Prize Stories by Coming Authors,” 
the ‘‘ Little Ones” page and the Letter-Box are all un- 
usually interesting. 
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A TEACHERS’ HOME. 





By Pror. Lzo A. STAGER. 
The Vienna periodical Schule und Haus started in 1885 
the idea of the foundation and erection of a teachers’ 
home. For this purpose a ‘‘ Teachers’ Home Society ” 
was formed. The projected teachers’ home is to con- 
tain assembly rooms, a pedagogical central library, a 
permanent exhibition of means of instruction, offices for 
all branches of economical self-redress, such as life 
insurange, pensions, care for orphans and widows, free 
lodging quarters for teachers residing in the city, etc. 
Toward the end of 1886 the society counted 700 mem- 
bers ; to-day there are already 1,600, and the execution 
of the idea gains daily more shape. 
In the cities of Agram, Prague, Frankfurt-on-Main and 
Berlin, the teachers are occupied with the same plan. 
In Leipzig they have already secured a three-story 
building with assembly-rooms, library, etc., by means of 
shares and half shares issued at the price of 100 marks 
($25.00) each. 
How would a teachers’ home do for New York and 
Brooklyn? Could not the JOURNAL start the idea and 
secure the support of teachers and mstitutions ? 





LIGHT AND AIR. 
Licut and air (says the British Medicai Journal) are 
essential conditions to growth and good biain work, 
especially for school children. If we wish to make 
chiluren like and respect our schools, we must make 
them more attractive than the dull and too often squalid 
homes from which they come to their daily lessons. 
Good ventilation is always possible, for besides the 
ordinary means of natural ventilation there is always 
the possibility of mechanical ventilation. The baneful 
effects of foul air are very obvious in some schools, 
where we have seen groups of children presenting the 
signs of exhaustion from this cause ; the pale faces, dull 
eyes, and restless movements indicating only too plainly 
the distress caused by want of free supply of oxygen, 
and accounting for the inattention complained of by the 
teachers. This cause of exhaustion is easily removable 
by proper ventilation, and by preventing overcrowding ; 
this is a state of things that must not be confounded 
with over-pressure from lessons ; no child can work well 
unless there be elbow-room, and plenty of light and air 
around. It is very desirable to train children in our 
primary schools to value cleanliness, but this valuable 
lesson will not be efficiently instilled into the young 
mind without the supplies of fresh air and light, which 
are needful to invigorate their nerve-system. The men- 
tal and bodily exhaustion which arises in a school from 
want of sufficient ventilation is too often visible, not 
only in the children, but also in the teachers; those of 
us who have worked many hours in ill-ventilated out- 
patient rooms, know how hard it is to maintain com- 
plete intellectual activity and amiability to all around 
in crowded rooms that are wanting in fresh air. Cases 
of anzemia among female teachers and in the pupils may 
often be attributed to want of sufficient light and air in 
school-rooms, rather than to too many hours of work. 
Education ought to teach practically the laws of health, 
»} and should be undertaken under healthful conditions, 
for the final educational aim should be mens sana in 
corpore sano. 
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OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO TEACHERS. 


instruction in Pedagogics in the University of the City of 
New York, for graduate students who should be candi- 
dates for advanced degrees, it was found that there were 
many without degrees who still wished to pursue the 
study, 





THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY AND SCIENCE 


Upon the announcement, October, 1887, of a course of 


To meet the wishes of these students, the Professor of 
Pedagogy undertook an extra-professorial work, and 
offered in the name of the university, and by its au- 
thority, courses of lectures upon Pedagogics to classes 
of non-matriculants. 
More than forty teachers were enrolled in this course 
the past year, among whom have been several principals 
and superintendents of schools from New York City, 
Brooklyn, and neighboring cities. The subjects treated 
have been the History of Education, and, in relation 
thereto, the History of Philosophy. 
For 1888-9 it is proposed to continue and enlarge this 
work for non-matriculants, providing lectures and dis- 
ciplines in such branches of mental inquiry as will be 
especially useful to instructors, with a view to their 
securing a conscious grasp and mastery of their profes- 
sion, and also with a view to special university recogni- 
tion of their calling. 
ADMISSION, 

As a prerequisite to entrance to this class, candidates 
must hold a permanent certificate from the state of New 
York, or a certificate of either the City of New York or 
Brooklyn, or a certificate of an equivalent character. 
They must also have had two years of successful experi- 
ence in school-room work. 
Teachers in New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, who 
wish to enter this class, will meet once a week, be- 
tween October 1 and April 30,in the university build- 
ing, Washington Square, on some day convenient to 
them. 

THE OPENING ADDRESSES. 
The opening addresses to this class will be delivered in 
the chapel of the university, 
: OcTOBER 4, AT 4 P. M., 
to which all are invited. 
At the close of the lecture explanations of the pro- 
posed work for the year will be made. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 

I. HistorRY OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT. 

This division will include (1) Ancient, Mediz val, and 
later history. (2) Special organizations, as the 
Bell-Lancaster, Kindergarten, Graded, etc. (38) 
The school systems of the leading nations of 
Europe, as well as our own, including a study of 
the relations of education to the state; also a 
critical examination of national, state, county, 
city, and district organizations. 


Il. THE ScrENcE OF EDUCATION. 

This division wil] include, (1) The admitted princi- 
ples of education. (2) The laws of human thought; 
and of the mental growth of the child with special 
reference to influence, motive, habit, character, 
ete. (3) Ethics and religion as related to peda- 
gogics. 


Ill. METHODOLOGY. 

This will include the organization, supervision, and 
management of schools ; the art of grading and 
arranging school work, and the conduct of insti- 
tutes ; school law ; the art of teaching and govern- 
ing ; the philosophy and methods of instruction in 
the various branches ; general school-room prac- 
tice ; school hygiene, etc. 


INFORMATION FOR CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE 
OF PH.D. 


Candidates for the degree of Ph.D., who complete the 
courses of study in Pedagogy, requiring three years, 
will be credited with three graduate courses. The fourth 
course of those required for the degree is to be selected 
with the approval of the faculty from the other gradu- 
ate courses of the university. 

This degree will be given to those only who are Bache- 
lors of Arts or Bachelors of Science of at least three 
years’ standing. 

The fee for instruction in each of the four courses for 
those in this class is $25.00. The diploma will will be 
$10.00 additional. 

The fee for instruction in classes 0f those who are not 
candidates for Ph.D., but expect other university recog- 
nition, is $10.00. 

In some cases where a‘(.udance on the lectures is not 
possible, instruction will be given by correspondence. 

Candidates are: expected to meet the professor each 
week, between October 1 and April 30. The time for the 
meeting of the class, during the coming year, will be 
Saturday, 11 A. M. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION. 
The instruction is given by lectures, conferences, the 
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study of text-books, recitations, the preparation and 
criticism of theses, and examinations. 

The lectures are either expositions of books read or 
discussions of topics not treated in available books, or 
requiring fuller and more practical examination. 





EXAMINATIONS, 


The examinations will be both written and oral, con- 
ducted by the professor in charge, together with a second 
examiner appointed by the faculty. At the close of each 
course, candidates will be required to prepare a thesis on 
some cognate topic in form suitable for preservation in 
the library of the university. For fuller information, 
address Vice-Chancellor H. M. MacCRACKEN, or Profes- 
sor JEROME ALLEN, University of the City of New York, 
Washington Square, N. Y. 


For further information see page 158 of this issue. 





WRONG END FIRST. 


By Wo.Lstan DIxey. 


When I was a boy, I frequently experienced the grim 
delight, common to most healthy and wicked youngsters, 
in throwing stones at a cat. We—the crowd—were not 
savage to the degree of cruelty ; we hadn’t heart to fire 
at point blank, and usually granted the wily feline a 
considerate thirty yards or so dodging distance; but 
when the artful creature availed himself of this privilege 
by suddenly disappearing into a hole which, according 
to all our calculations, was infinitely too small to aovom- 
modate him—when this happened, we usually regretted 
the leniency which had cheated us of our prey. Nota 
stone had been thrown, but the cat was gone ! : 

Our irritation sometimes gave place to an incredulous 
amazement that so enormous an animal had slid so 
neatly through so small a hole. We examined the open- 
ing and measured it; once I recollect I put a hand in 
and grasped the creature’s tail. Instantly I grew 
mighty with logic. What had gone into that hole could 
certainly come out ; and I pulled at that tail with all the 
power of deep conviction ; need I add that I immediately 
let go again with a fervor bordering on enthusiasm, and 
a hand profoundly steeped in gore ; it was my own. 

Several other hardy souls essayed a similar experi- 
ment; but although the tail was well pulled, the cat 
never came backwards through that hole; and after 
pondering the subject sagaciously, I came to the conclu- 
sion that neither nature nor Providence ever intended a 
cat to proceed through a hole hind end foremost. 

Growing older, as life has opened up to me somewhat, 
there has been more and more forced upon my attention 
a general head-foremost tendency in nature, and when- 
ever I notice a weakly human attempt to make an ex- 
ception to this rule of procedure, it fills me with a sense 
of awkwardness. 

Observe a man backing a horse into a wagon, or back- 
ing wagon and all from thestreet up on to the sidewalk, 
crash into the lamp-post,—knocking over an apple stand 
or two. These backward manceuvers may be executed 
every day—perhaps a dozen times a day—yet they never 
acquire any grace or dignity, and there is never any sort 
of readiness about them. To back a horse and wagon is 
at best a difficult and clumsy piece of business. 

And I have sometimes—yes, several times—noticed a 
teacher trying to back an idea into a child’s mind ; the 
analogy seems so close, and the results are so nearly 
alike, that Iam invariably reminded of the horse and 
wagon. I feel like saying to the exasperated instructor : 

‘*My dear teacher, why don’t you turn that idea 
around? You complain that it is so hard to drive ideas 
into a child’s head, but you haven’t tried it ; you are not 
‘* driving” that idea, you are backing it. Reflect for an 
instant that the idea came into your mind at the tail of 
a fact ; and here you have the team by the nose, trying 
to deliver it to another mind idea first and fact after- 
ward ; but it won’t do; your mind must be wide enough 
to turn an idea around in, so it may be driven forth in 
the natural order of precedence, head on, that is, fact on. 

Recall, if you will—and if you can—the first entrance 
into your understanding of that simple ‘‘ vehicle ”—of 
thought—the proposition that ‘‘ two and two are four.” 
Was it pushed into your mouth like a wheelbarrow? I 
am afraid it was ; and doubtless it glided easily back and 
forth over your tongue many times without hindrance, 
but it never entered yovr mind until it was carried in 
by a concrete example. It may have been two rosy 
apples picked from the road, with two more skilfully 
‘hooked ” from an overhanging tree, which revealed to 

your juvenile comprehension the transcendent power of 


even the lower mathematics; I am not prepared * 
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demonstrate that you came by this knowledge in any 
such felonious fashion ; I only insist that neither ‘‘ two 
and two are four,” nor any other proposition was ever 
backed into your’ intelligence. And I maintain that 
tomcats, and horses and wagons, and—ideas can never 
be successfully ‘‘ backed” into anywhere. 


THE VALUE OF MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FACTOR. 








By H. E. Hout, Boston, Mass. 

No true estimate of the value of music as an educa- 
tional factor can be made at present. We must wait 
until the results of legitimate, not to say skilful, teach- 
ing are realized and the effects noted. True education 
in any department of study is not obtained in any appre- 
ciable degree through the mere processes of imitation, 
and very little is yet known of any other processes in 
teaching music in schools. 

The results of these imitation processes are sometimes 
mistaken for real education in teaching other subjects. 
A good illustration of this was furnished by the handi- 
work of the feeble-minded children, shown in the man- 
ual exhibit at our National Teachers’ Association last 
year at Chicago. I was very much interested in this ex- 
hibit which at first seemed to me to be very remarkable, 
and I inquired very carefully into the processes by 
which such seemingly wonderful results were obtained 
by feeble-minded children. I found that these results 
were brought about by the most careful and painstaking 
imitation processes. I saw at once tliat these same fee- 
ble-minded children could have been taught to sing like 
angels in the same way that they had been taught to do 
this artistic work with their hands, a patient, talented 
angel to sing for them to imitate only being necessary. 
And when I witnessed as I did in the musical depart- 
ment of our National Teachers’ Association, during the 
same week, two exhibitions in singing under the direc- 
tion of two professional teachers of music of national 
reputation, when I saw bright, intelligent, young ladies 
who were justly the pride of Chicago’s best schools, and 
also a class of ladies, many of whom I was told were teach- 
ers of Chicago, when I saw the intelligence represented 
by these talented people very largely ignored, and saw 
them treated musically with the same imitation pro- 
cesses necessary only in teaching the feeble-minded, I 
said, surely the millennium has not yet come in the 
teaching of music, certainly not iu the great metropolis of 
the West, however artistically such classes may have 
been taught to sing single melodies. We shall never know 
the educational value of music so long as we treat our 
children in teaching it as though they were feeble- 
minded. 

{ would not for a moment be considered as criticising 
any one personally. I cite these instances as an illustra- 
tion of the general condition of musical education 
throughout the country. The same thing has been done 
in Boston for years, only upon a very much larger and 
more expensive scale. The difficulty of teaching music 
in the public schools has not been in the subject taught. 
It has not been in the children. It has not been in the 
notation or representation of music by any means, as 
some would have us believe. The trouble has been en- 
tirely with the teaching, which has failed utterly in com- 
prehending the true elements of music and their proper 
presentation to the mind for its action. Instruction in 
music in public schools has become a national question, 
which rises in importance far above all pecuniary con- 
siderations or: questions of local pride, contentions, and 
prejudices. We should discuss the question calmly 
from the best interest of music alone. We have arrived 
at that period in the history of music when we are to de- 
cide whether our children, and those who follow them, 
shall be subjected to the expense, confusion, and annoy- 
ance of two notations in music, one to sing from and 
one from which to play musical instruments. If this 
state of things exists in the future, we are responsible, 
and I make the assertion without qualification or apolo- 
gy to any one, when I say that it can be brought about only 
through our stupidity and ignorance in teaching the 
subject. What are the prospects of a proper solution of 
this matter? I must confess that if left to the musical 
profession to settle I see two notations staring the people 
in the face. If on the other hand the great army of ed- 
ucators and teachers in our public schools take hold of 
the matter, they will solve the problem very speedily, 
and the country will be saved from the confusion and 
annoyance of two notations. I believe the time is near 
at hand when the musical profession will have as little 
to do in teaching vocal music in public schools as it now 
has with teaching arithmetic, unless specially prepared 
for the work, 





OBSERVATION LESSONS. 


By E. E. Kenyon. 


At a recent meeting of.one of the sections of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association a class of children from 
seven to ten years of age were present, and three lessons 
were given, two on the cow and oneonatoy. An ab- 
stract of suitable material from which the substance of 
the lessons,on the cow was drawn was published in an- 
other issue of the paper. The lesson on the toy was in- 
troduced between the first discussion of the cow and the 
review that followed. The exercises were announced 
on the printed program as ‘object lessons.” It being 
out of the question to lead a “‘ real live” cow to the top 
of a four-story building, the bovine was represented by a 
string of bone buttons, a piece of sole Jeather, a horn 
comb, some bits of glue, a chunk of mortar (from which 
hung semi-detached pieces, showing a use for the hair of 
the cow), and a toilet article made of the polished hoofs 
of one foot. The latter charmed the eyes of the chil- 
dren, and afforded opportunity for a little talk about hid- 
den beauty. 

The toy was of painted tin, representing a bird chasing 
a cherry and from it were developed exercises in color, 
solid form, plane form, and sound, besides questions on 
motive and motion, cause and effect. The questioning 
was carefully confined to the limited powers of young 
children and a lively interest maintained to the end. 

The following remarks concluded the exercises: 

These lessons on animals are observation lessons only 
in so far as they are made so by the method of the teach- 
er. We cannot always bring the live animal into the 
class-room, but we can bring parts or products. We 
can also stimulate future acts of observation by arousing 
an interest in the animal discussed, and raising ques- 
tions in the child’s mind that he will wish to satisfy at 
the first opportunity. 

The most that any teacher can do in one of these sam- 
ple lessons is to indicate what she would do if required 
to give them to her own class. If I were required to 
present the cow as a subject of study to fifth or sixth 
grade pupils I should : 

1,—Consult many authorities for facts and select with 
reference to—a :—The children’s mental appetite ; b :— 
The distinguishing features of the ox family in scientific 
classification. I should not touch upon the history of 
the cow in by-gone ages, or upon those peculiar courses 
of evolution by which she has become here more distinc- 
tively a meat-producing, there more distinctively a 
milk-producing animal. I should try to keep in mind 
that these are prescribed as observation iessors. 

2.--I should arrange my selected data in some conve- 
nient form to be used as memoranda. I should not, 
however, strictly follow any order in instruction. In 
some higher class, when the child returns to the study 
of the cow, with accumurated correlative knowledge to 
assist in classification, he may be taught to arrange his 
own facts; and to give the cow her place among quad- 
rupeds by the same general laws of arrangement. A 
little of this may be attempted here in indicating the 
course of the final description. 

3.—I should try to teach these selected facts in the 
course of two or three lessons—not have them memor- 
ized, but present them strongly and review them lightly. 

4.—I should devote the last lesson to obtaining from 
the pupils as systematic a description of the general ap- 
pearance of the cow as possible, relieving this by the re- 
cital of individual experiences and the encouragement, 
both incidental and direct, of sentiments of affection and 
sympathy for the cow and other domestic animals. 

The most excellent book on primary teaching that | 
have had the good fortune to read, giving plan and ma- 
terial, and more important than all, motive, is ‘* Quincy 
Methods,” now on our free list. It can be obtained 
through principal’s order. 

Not less in value than these natural history lessons are 
lessons on common objects,—especially in these lower 
classes. The more children can be led to see in their 
toys, in their surroundings at home, in the ordinary 
things of city life, since they must live in the city, the 
more th ir lives will be enriched and their powers fo™ 
future enjoyment and usefulness enhanced. 

It is a question worthy of much thought, whether «// 
of our teaching may be made to conduce directly or in 
directly, to this habit of close observation. For instance, 
could not each-day’s reading lesson be made to furnish 
subjects for the number lesson, the observation on lan- 
guage, the drawing and penmanship lessons for that 
day? Could not all the lessons on form, color, etc., be 
given from common objects, with a semi-occasional 
chart exercise used merely as a test? I am afraid we do 
harm in separating what uature has put together, in 
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taking the elements of "thought,—form, color, number, 
etc.—continually under separate consideration—in a 
sense abstracting them. Pupils form a habit of abstract- 
ing them and are less apt to apply them in ordinary ob- 


servation. 
[To BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





VACATION OCCUPATIONS. 
By C. M. Harorr, Abilene, Kan. 


LEARNING FRENCH. 

It is easy enough to tell how vacation may be enjoyed 
by a high salaried professor or preceptress, who can 
visit any place his or her fancy dictates a preference 
for, no matter if it lies three thousand miles away. But 
for one of these there are thousands who have barely 
enough funds to live on through the summer months, 
not sufficient to allow a trip anywhere, to say nothing 
of attending the National Educational Association, 
though the desire to do so may be ever so strong. 

What can stich teachers do to make vacation a profit 
to them. 

For one thing, change your position from that of the 
teacher, the autocrat, the dictator, to become the pupil, 
the learner. We suppose you cannot afford to attend a 
“summer school ;” but do not, on that account, for a 
moment think you are debarred from gaining all the 
knowledge there imparted. 

The teacher’s mind at the end of the year’s work, is 
ina peculiarly receptive state. For nine or ten months it 
has been pouring out, and it is hungry for a refilling. 

A friend of mine has this summer made up a year in 
French at a “summer school,” thus helping himself 
that much in his college work. Every teacher who is 
tiot already a French scholar, can do the same without 
any more “summer school” than his own library, and 
a determination to win. Any teacher who knows how 
to study, can in the summer vacation become a good 
French reader. Not only will the fact of the mastery of 
the language be of considerable value to him, but as the 
French thought is in so many ways allied to the Amer- 
ican, much aid can be secured from ability to read the 
language. 

How can this ability be gained in three months, when 
an ordinary college course carries French through two 
and three years? Remember we are not talking of 
speaking French, a thing which not even college men 
can do with any accuracy ; but of reading and trans- 
lating it. 

To accomplish this result, purchase a French-Englisn 
dictionary, Masson’s will do, and a grammar and exer- 
cise book. Commence with the grammar, looking up 
the declensions and conjugations, but making no at- 
tempt at pronunciation. Having fixed the endings of 
verb and noun forms, take up the simplest of exercises. 
those having translations beside them. Read them 
carefully and consecutively, looking up definitions of all 
hard words in the dictionary and grammar. Soon you 
will begin to acquire a vocabulary of French words, and 
by the time you have completed the exercises, you will 
be surprised to discover that you really are learning 
French. 

You are now ready for a reading book. Probably 
nothing is better than a French edition of the New Tes- 
tament, by reason of its many familiar phrases, and the 
fact that an English edition will always help you over a 
puzzling passage. 

Having read this carefully, and investigated all idiom- 
atic phrases, and verb forms, you are ready for Gallic 
literature. Fenelon’s “‘Telemachus” is both classic 
and simple. Then “ Paul et Virginia,” ‘ Histoire de 
Charles XII,” and such volumes may follow. By the 
time you have completed ‘‘ Telemachus” you should 
have put in about a month’s study, and be able to read 
twenty to forty pages a day. Ina short time, you can 
translate at least half as rapidly as you can read your 
native tongue. 

It isno mean accomplishment. It opens to you a 
wide field of science, literature, and criticism, hereto- 
fore closed. Translations from the French can be ob- 
tained only in expensive copyrighted editions, and 
many of the best works are not translated atall. On 
the other hand, if you can read ‘the lingo,” you can 
obtain the cheap French editions, sold in France for 25 
centimes, and here for 50 cents, of the choicest gems of 
literature, which that rich tongue affords. 

This ig no chimerical scheme. It is what I have seen 
more than one young man and woman do; it is what 
any one can do if the requisite amount of energy is ap- 
plied to the undertaking. 

If you can carry back to the achool-room an ability to 
read the court Janguage of Europe, the most impor- 





tant tongue on the face of the earth to-day, except the 
English, more readily than nine-tenths the college grad- 
uates can decipher it, you will have accomplished a 
task of more value to you than many a day at the sea- 
shore or among the mountains. 


Oe 


THE TEACHER AND THE FUTURE CITIZEN. 





By T. M. Goopxnieut, A.M., Franklin, Ky. 
[Read at the State Teachers’ Association, Mammoth Cave.] 

Our teachers should acquaint themselves with civil 
government, both as a science and an art, and then in- 
struct their children therein so that they shall have a 
reasonably good knowledge of it. Two hundred thou- 
sand of the boys of our state will be voters within the 
next ten years. Suppose we can and do control the 
training of these two hundred thousand voters in civil 
government and practical politics during the time. 
Now, suppose they shall be organized into an army to 
vote and work for sufficient local taxation to make our 
schools the best. With such a voting and working 
power in hand, we can dictate to any party in power 
the legislation needed to secure a good system of schools 
for the state, and the money needed to put and keep 
them in running order, and get them both. 

Citizenship includes our relations to the state, and our 
duties arising from those relations. An understanding 
of these involves a knowledge of the state and its rela- 
tions to human society. In order to get into the minds 
of the pupils a real conception of the state as a living 
existence, a force, a being, I would commence with the 
smallest political division, the school district. The pupil 
lives there, is a part of it, can understand its boundary, 
and knows the people in it. Show the pupils the living 
power of a school district. Let them see that it can own 
land, a house, school furniture, apparatus, can levy a 
tax to build a school-house, pay a teacher, keep a fire, 
contract with a teacher, and punish unruly boys ; that it 
works through three trustees, that a majority of the 
people make men trustees, and must make them over 
every three years; that these trustees can act as such 
only when together, and must put their decisions in 
writing. This can be taught in twenty weeks to small 
children, from six to ten years of age, if given in ten- 
minute talks three times weekly. 

Next take up the magisterial district. This should be 
well taught in another twenty weeks. Pursue the same 
course with the county. What it is, what its relation to 
the districts heretofore taught; its geography ; its offi- 
cials ; how they are selected and how paid; what isa 
county court and what it may do. Discuss the poor- 
house, the jail, the court house, etc. This may require 
two periods of twenty weeks each. Then pass to the 
state and the United States. Make them familiar with 
state geography—natural, commercial, political, and 
moral. Pursue the same course with the United States 
in a limited way. This will require several twenty 
weeks’ terms. 

The pupil must next learn the methods of exercising 
the three-fold duty of citizenship—nominating candi- 
dates, voting for them, and holding office for the public 
good. This subject lies at the base of our system in gov- 
ernment, and we must introduce it to our school-rooms. 
While others plead for industrial and technological 
schools, I shall esteem it my duty and pleasure to con- 
tend for more and better teaching of the science of civil 
government, citizenship, and practical politics. 

But some may ask what shall we teach on this phase 
of the subject? I shall indicate a few points : 

1. Teach each one to be true to his own manhood. 
One has sai‘, ‘‘ Liberty can be maintained only among 
a people who practice self-denial, and to whom a vir- 
tuous life seems more important than selfish success.” 

2. Let them be taught that in politics, as in war, 
organization wins every time, other things being equal ; 
that no one can be a good citizen who does not learn 
obedience to those selected to command. 

8. Let them be taught that it is the duty of every citi- 
zen to inform himself on the merits of all questions on 
which he is to vote. 

4. Let them be taught that it is vastly more important 
to have honest and capable men in official station, than 
either weak or dishonest men who may agree with you 
in one point of public policy. 

5. Let them be taught that the power to vote is a pub- 
lic trust, and not a private right; that this power is 
eonferred on men for the public good, and not for per- 
sonal interest. 

6. They should know that it is their duty to use their 
influenge in all proper ways to influence citizens {ndif- 





fepens tolduty, 


HOW TO PREVENT UNNECESSARY NOISE. 


By Mary F. More. 


To every true teacher this question is of vital im- 
portance. It lies at the basis of all good discipline and 
school government. Educators of all lands, nations, 
and ages have studied and debated the question, mid- 
night oil has been consumed, research and invention 
have failed; weary, bewildered teachers have again re- 
turned to their schools with fear and trembling through 
the trying ordeals of another day, and the majority of 
us are still in doubt as to the best methods of eradicat- 
ing unnecessary noise from our school-rooms. How 
shall it be done? 

My first point we will call punctuality. 

I believe that much of the unnecessary noise in, and 
around the school-room may be prevented by the 
teacher’s punctuality. Washineton said, ‘ Punctuality 
is an angel virtue,” and it seems to me that we as 
teachers should possess this virtue in the hichest degree. 
Let us look at the teacher who rushes breathlessly at 
the first stroke of the bell before her pupils. We will 
find she has lostself-control, hence is irritable, peevish, 
and fretful. The children she has been accustomed to 
call by endearing epithets may perchance receive frowns 
and disapproval. Everything goes wrong. Why ? 
Because the teacher realizes that she has commenced 
the-day by being tardy. and that the unnecessary con- 
fusion is an outgrowth of her tardiness. In this connec- 
tion I would say, place great premium upon punctuality 
of pupils rather than severe censure upon tardiness. 

Preparation of the teacher. 

If the teacher fully realizes the scope and aim of her 
work, she will make a thorough preparation, and thus 
be enabled to hold the attention of her class. Keep 
apace with the time in which you live. Read the news- 
papers. Read educational journals and such works as 
Col. Parker’s Talks on Teaching, Payne’s Lectures, The 
lives of Froebel, Pestalozzi, and Stuart Mill. Have your 
mind well filled with new and interesting facts, and 
when you stand before your school you will be able to 
keep good order, because of the magnetic influence 
which a well-filled mind is capable of exerting. When 
our minds are as blank as a sheet of paper, when we are 
in blissful ignorance of all that transpires around us, and 
have never once drank at the Elysian springs of know]l- 
edge, I beg you to tell me the consistency of our insist- 
ing upon good order. How can you respect yourself» 
You are nothing short of a public imposter—an atro- 
cious nuisance ! 

The last recorded words of Oliver Goldsmith were in 
reply to the question, ‘‘ Is your mind at ease?” He said: 
**No it is not.” 

Daily apply this to yourself froma worldly standpoint, 
and put your mind in such a condition that, ‘‘ The cares 
which infest the day shall fold their tents likethe Arabs, 
and as silently steal away.” You can never maintain 
good order and govern successfully while your mind is 
harassed with business perplexities and the gewgaws 
of fashionable society. Banish all strife and contention 
and make yourself in every way worthy of the great 
vocation. 

Keep the pupils and yourself in the right spirit—both 
should meet their work cheerfully and earnestly. Have 
a frequent change of exercise ; this will hold the atten- 
tion and rest the muscles. 

Cultivate the power of self-possession. Be original, be 
enthusiastic, and love your work. Love your pupils, 
love them individually—love them for their individu- 
ality. Have a marked individuality of your own—do 
not be a parasite, and strive to maintain good order like 
some other teacher—if you do you will fail. 

But I earnestly say to you: Strive to obtain a broad 
culture, study the characters of your pupils, acquaint 
yourself with the parents and school officers, work har- 
moniously, work conscientiously, work independently. 
and your labors will be blessed. 

Never criticise a pupil unless you can suggest a better 
mode of procedure. 

Do not drill the brightest at the expense of the dullest. 

Look carefully at the temperature and ventilation of 
your school-room. 

Never cease to try the virtue of encouragement. 
Punish judiciously, sparingly, prayerfully. 

Watch the tone of your own voice and your position 
before your class. 

Give due regard to the arrangement of the school 
furniture, and the seating of your pupils. These are 
two very important topics. : 

Strive to have uniformity of movement. 


Cultivate the child’s faculties with reeard to the law 
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of dependence, this is the keynote of systematic think- 
ing, and systematic, quiet work. 
Have, for your watchword, ‘No excellence without 
great labor,” and your work will be a grand success. 





THE GROWTH OF CITIES. 





FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


They are making up their new directories in the 
Western cities, and the usual squabble about popula- 
tion is going on. Chicago claims a population of 
800,000, besides about 150,000 in outlying suburbs. The 
combined cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis claim 
878,000. If these figures are reliable, the progress has 
been unexampled, even in this country of rapid growth. 
Chicago claimed less than 300,000 in 1870, and slightly 
over 500,000 in 1880. If it has 800,000 now, it will not 
fall far short of a million when the next Federal census 
is taken. St. Paul and Minneapolis had together, in 1870, 
88,000, in 1880 they claimed 240,000. The alleged in- 
crease for the portion of the current decade which has 
elapsed is at the rate of 60 per cent, in Chicago, and 
something over 50 per cent. in the twin cities of Minne- 
sota. This is pretty rapid. 

The population of San Francisco was given as 149,000 
in 1870, and 234,000 in 1880. It is now common to call 
it 300,000, though in reality it is probably nearer 320,000. 
If it is 320,000, the increase during that portion of the 
current decade which has elapsed has been at the rate 
of 87 per cent. Eight years ago the population of San 
Francisco was about the same as that of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis combined. Now, if the Western volunteer 
census-takers are to be relied upon, the latter are fifty 
thousand ahead. Various causes explain the more 
rapid growth of the city of wheat-mills and elevators. 
Great exertions have been made in Minnesota to stimu- 
late immigration from Europe. The trunk lines of 
railroad have been willing to carry immigrants from 
New York to Minnesota for a mere trifling advance over 
the cost of ocean passage. Whole families have been 
shipped from Hamburg, Bremen, and Liverpool direct 
for Minneapolis. 
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The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of tnose who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 





MARKED DAYS. 


It is becoming a custom of all good schools to celebrate 
the ‘‘Marked Days” of history. During the vacation 
occurred one of these ‘‘Marked Days”—the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the defeat of the Armada. This 
event took place July 19, 1588. 

It was celebrated at Plymouth, England, with great 
enthusiasm and splendor, July 19 and 2C, 1888. First in 
order was the opening of the exhibition of Armada and 
Elizabethan relics. They were loaned from all parts of 
the kingdom, and the collection was rare and interesting. 
The mementoes were arranged as follows: 1. Pictures 
and portraits. 2. Swordsand armor. 3%. Manuscripts 
and prints. 4. Coins and medals. In the first section 
were portraits of Raleigh, Howard, Queen Elizabeth, 
and others, also many noted pictures of action with the 
Armada. The armor room contained, among a varied 
collection, an arquebus, or hand gun, with forked rest 
pikes, breast-plates, a skirt of steel, casques, powder 
casks inlaid with silver and ivory, Elizabethan rapiers, 
and battle axes. There was also shown Drake's carved 
walking-stick, presentation sword, and dagger. The 
manuscripts and prints included Raleigh’s autograph, 
letters dated from 1588 to 1600, one being from Queen 
Elizabeth to Raleigh,and another telling of the approach 
of the Spanish vessels, There were many coins and 
medals shown, and eight of Drake’s snuff boxes. Could 
they all have been genuine? The owners thought so. 

The second day of the fete was devoted to laying the 
foundation stone for a national memorial of the event. 
At the appointed hour the mayoral procession went to 
the site of the memorial, and, the mayor, presented with 
a silver trowel, was asked to lay the foundation stone of 
a glorious memorial, which would speak of the loving 
memory of the citizens of the present day for the great 
men of the Elizabethan age. The stone,a block of Dart- 


moor granite, weighing three and a half tons, was placed | 
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in position. It will in time support a granite pedestal 
thirty-five feet in height, surmounted by a figure of 
Britannia, with the shield of the three crosses, a banner 
and a trident in her left hand, and in her right a drawn 
sword. Below will be twelve wreaths of laurel, and in 
the panels of the shaft, medallion portraits of Howard, 
Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh, Seymour, Wintour, Frobisher, 
and others, with their respective coats of arms. The 
south panel in the base will have a bronze bas-relief, 
illustrating the destruction of the Spanish fleet, with the 
inscription, ‘‘He blew with his wind, and they were 
scattered.” Beneath this again are to be statues of 
valor and vigilance. 

Next, “‘ Drake’s historical game of bowls ” was played 
just where it is supposed the sport was in progress when 
the Armada’s approach was announced. The players 
were dressed in Elizabethan costumes. 

Then came a grand historical pageant. The kings of 
England beginning with John and ending with William 
IV. rode by. Then great cars, on which historical tab- 
leaux were represented, followed. One pictured the 
knighting of Sir Walter Raleigh, another showed the 
great men of the Golden Age of Literature, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Bacon, etc. A cavalcade of all nations ended 
the pageant, which occupied two hours in passing. The 
whole fete was a magnificent affair. 

The significance of such occasions, lies deeper than 
splendid show and grand ceremonial. To the thought- 
ful mind it indicates a patriotism as alive as ever, a 
reverence for greatness as active as ever, and a 
strong desire to perpetuate the memory of heroes and 
their deeds. Our-country has not in its train the centur- 
ies that lie behind England, but no more glorious a 
record has ever been crowded into one hundred years 
of a nation’s life. Let us keep it bright by frequent 
memorials, and constant allusions. The beginnings must 
be made in the school-room, for it is there that the 
doings of heroes are oftenest talked about. Such cele- 
brations, even of the humblest kind, are more potent in 
bringing about the great end of all education—charac- 
ter building—than the learning of lists of dates, and the 
initiation into the mysteries of cube root. 





HOW ONE TEACHER MANAGED THE BAD BOY 
OF THE SCHOOL. 





By Lucy AGNES HAYEs. 
A TRUE ACCOUNT. 


In the first place, she was full of love and hope for 
all the world ; and for children especially. She had 
been hired to teach a district school of fifty pupils, and 
the school had the reputation of being hard. There 
was a low French element in it, and that element was 
led by Napoleon Garet, a stout boy of fifteen years, 
with a prize fighter’s chest and shoulders, bullet shaped 
head, crowned with fiery red hair, and a pair of small, 
keen, restless reddish brown eyes. He was acknow- 
ledged a leader ; for every lady teacher that had taught 
the school, during the previous four or five years, had 
been literally afraid of him, and had he not assaulted 
the last teacher when she tried to ferule him, and thus 
caused her removal from the school? One that had his 
record, might well be the leader of a gang of lazy, un- 
principled, mischievous boys. 

The “first morning of school” came, and the little 
white school-house, at the crossing of the two principal 
streets of Woodchuckville, was surrounded with boys 
and girls of all ages from four to sixteen, awaiting the 
arrival of the ‘‘ new teacher.” 

At last they spied her coming down the street with 
Mr. Hardheart the local committee member at her side. 
He was telling her of the last teacher’s experience with 
Napoleon, and advising her to show him that she was 
mistress at once. There was no repugnance on her 
face, as she viewed the rough Yankee boys and girls, 
and the sly, slovenly French ones. She saw only their 
need of knowledge, and was thankful for her high 


Mr. Hardheart seized a large hand-bell, and shook it 
vigorously, at which signal the pupils of the Woodchuck- 
ville District School hustled themselves into their respec- 
tive seats, and into some degree of order. The most 
solemn «f all prayers was repeated by meaningless voices, 
books distributed to their owners, and the school was 
ready to hear Mr. Hardheart’s stale wishes for “ their 
good behavior toward the excellent teacher whom the 
committee had secured for them,” and his farewell greet- 
ing. Miss Benefice was alone with her pupils. There had 
been a semblance of order while Mr, Hardheart was in 
the room, but now paper wads were flying through the 








air, whispers and cat calls were heard, and riot reigned 
supreme. It wasa trying moment. Miss Benefice wa, 
a Boston Normal School graduate, but none of jt, 
vaunted ‘‘ methods of securing discipline” occurred to 
her now. The teacher's spirit within her asserted itself, 
In tones that rang through the room she said : 

** Scholars, lam so sorry for you! I have come to help 
you to grow up to be grand, noble men and women! 
(The school was still.) Will you let me be your friend +” 
The tears were in her eyes. She held out her hands to 
them. Mary Garet, a soft, dark eyed girl, as tall as 
Miss Benefice herself, stood up and threw her arms 
about the teacher’s neck, and kissed her with all the 
emotion of her French nature; then, without a word, 
seated herself again. Miss Benefice with the same |oy- 
ing, pitying, entreating expression, with her hands 
still stretched toward them, said again : 

‘** Scholars, shall we be friends, and work together for 
knowledge and for goodness? Answer, yes or no!” 

** Yes,” rang out from every tongue. Miss Benetice 
had won a victory. The day passed quickly; with a little 
care on Miss Benefice’s part, the scholars began their 
work well, and in the right spirit : but later on Napol- 
eon’s bottled up energy at last broke out in this way, 
He had emptied his ink-well into a bottle that was in 
his desk, and by some hydraulic arrangement was 
blackening his neighbors at will while they were dodg- 
ing in all directions to escape the spray. Miss Benefice 
called him to her desk. He strode up with the air of a 
hero. She took the bottle of ink and laid it on her 
desk ; then laying her hand kindly on his arm she said: 
‘* Napoleon, you can make yourself a very good man or 
a very wicked one. There is no half way for you. | 
believe in you. Make yourself do right, and say to 
yourself over and over again, Miss Benefice trusts me.” 
O, she meant every word, and she looked deep into his 
eyes, and he felt the first desire of his life to do right, to 
be worthy of his noble teacher’s trust. ‘‘ Miss Benefice 


trusts me!” He had never cried in school before but 
he did not care now. He had no desire to be a leader 
now ; he only wanted to be good, to amount to some- 
thing in the world, to come nearer to the standard of 


the only person in it, that had ever trusted him. He 
was a changed boy. Miss Benefice had won a second 
victory! The change in the Woodchuckville school was 
the subject of all gossip ; thecommittee agreed that they 
had never seen the school so well managed, and yet 
Miss Benefice was not elected another term! There 
was a lack of system about her, in spite of all her quali- 
ties, they said that did not justify a second appointment. 
She gave up teaching, but Napoleon Garet became the 
power for good, wherever he went. Mary Broche became 
gentle and more considerate of the comfort of the little 
ones. Andrew Martin became more manly and truth- 
ful; indeed every one of her pupils with whom she 
spent that never to be forgotten 14-weeks term were 
incited to noble thought and endeavor by her faithful, 
loving, powerful teaching. They write to her now. 
They love her. They are striving to attain to her height. 
They are better because they knew ber. When she 
goes to give her account, they will not rise against 
her. 





A FEW HINTS TO THE ARITHMETIC TEACHER. 





I. RAPIDITY IN ADDITION SHOULD BE EARLY SECURED. 


Thousands add with difficulty all through their lives, 
and difficult adding is very liable to be incorrect. A 
rapid adder is less liable to make mistakes than the slow 
and laborious counter. Rapid addition can be promoted 
in various ways. 

1. Teach children to read simple combinations at sight. 
Prepare cards, large enough to be seen by the whole class, 
on which are drawn many such combinations as these : 


° : H . ; : Show these for an instant, 


and as instantly ask for an answer. After a while pre- 
pare cards with combinations of threes and fours, and 
so on until the capacity of the class is reached. The 
pupils will take great delight in such an exercise if it is 
properly conducted. Do not record mistakes. Do not 
allow concert replies. 

2. In adding columns of figures, use the ten method. 
It. is said. by those who have used other ways to 
be the best. Suppose the column is as follows: 
847653887296438975 6 2. Commencing to 
add the pupil thinks (not speaks) 8 and 4 are 12 (10 and 
2), 2 and 7 are 9(10 and 9), 9 and 6 are 15, (2 10’s and 5) 
5 and 5 are ten (3 10’s), 0 and 8 are 3 (8 10’s and »), 
3 and 8 are 11, (4 10’s and 1) 41, etc. This is an attempt 
to follow the motions of the mind, and to one unaccus 
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tomed to its analysis it may seem complex, but it is not. 
The mind moves with great rapidity when it knows what 
it is about. Uncertainty and doubt impede its rapidity. 
Let this operation be well understood by pupils, and 
their rapidity and accuracy will be wonderful. 

Adding is reading. We pronounce at once notwith- 
standing, why? Because we have learned the word. 
We look at the successions of letters, and if there isa 
mistake in their arrangement, the eye notices it at once. 
Look at this word—notwitshtanding—what is the mat- 
ter? Only the transposition of the letters h and s ; and 
yet what confusion it’makes. It is because we, in 
reality, spell the word every time we pronounce it, but 
we do it so rapidly as not to be conscious of the fact. 
The same is true in adding a column of figures. 


Il. RAPIDITY IN MULTIPLICATION SHOULD BE EARLY 
SECURED. 


If the child understands the meaning of the multipli- 
cation table, he should not be required to prove every 
combination, but he should be able to do so. For exam- 
ple,a pupil is asked to show what he means by ‘‘7 
times nine are 63;’ he goes to the board and marks 
||! 1 | | marks seven times, and counts them, 
and answers, ‘‘ This is what I mean.” 

The multiplication table must be memorized. There 
is no other way to make good accountants. Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division are used in 
practical life continually, and it adds greatly to one’s 
power to be able to perform these operations with 
great rapidity and unvarying accuracy. 


II]. OPERATIONS IN FRACTIONS SHOULD BE CLEARLY 


UNDERSTOOD. 


There is a great deal of misunderstanding in fractions. 
Nine pupils out of ten, studying arithmetic, will be puz- 
zled to show that one-half of one-half is an example in 
multiplication. Say, one-half of the half of an apple is 
the fourth of an apple, and that is division, not multi- 
plication at all!” ‘‘ Divide one-half by 2; is this divis- 
ion or multiplication ?” 

Then the multiplication of a fraction by a fraction. 
** A man has eight and three-fourths acres of land, and 
buys another field just as large, how much land had he 
then?” ‘‘ Add three-fourths, three-fourths, and three- 
fourths, and show by pieces of paper what the result will 
be.” ‘‘ Add one-half, three-fourths, and two-thirds, and 
show by pieces of paper what the result will be.” If it 
is an example ever practical, its practical chaeacter can 
be shown to the eye perhaps by pieces of money easier 
than by paper. The difficulty with the teaching of frac- 
tions is that they are not understood. The opera'ions 
are gone through with according to rules, but not 
demonstrated by simple experiments or illustrations. 
This should never be permitted. 





A FORMULA FOR EARLY PICTURE LESSONS. 





1. Color stories. The children volunteer statements 
about the colors in the picture, as, ‘‘ The little girl has a 
blue sash,” “‘ The trees in the picture are green,” etc., 
until the subject of color has been pretty well disposed 
of. 

2. Form stories. The children tell of the forms they 
use in the picture, as, “‘ The plate is round,” “ The top of 
the table is oblong,” “‘ The dog has a sharp nose,” “ One 
boy is fat and the other thin,” ‘The soap-bubbles are 
round like balls,” ‘“‘ The water comes through a hollow 
cylinder,” etc. 

3. Number stories. “‘ Two boys, two dogs, and two cats 
make six living creatures,” “‘The two dogs have eight 
feet,” “‘ The two boys have four eyes,” “‘The dogs and 
cats together have eight ears, because four twos are 
eight,” “If one dog should run away, there would be 
one dog left,” ‘If another boy should come there would 
be three boys,” ‘If half the cats were to go to sleep 
there would be one cat asleep and one awake,” “ Fred is 
about 8 1-2 feet tall,” “‘ Ben is only 3 feet tall.” (These 
estimates may be assisted by allowing pupils to select 
children from the class who correspond in height, as 
they think, with the children in the pictire, and meas- 
ure their stature.) ‘‘ Fred is eight years old and Ben is 
three years younger ; Ben is five.” 

4. Name stories. “I see in this picture a boy, a whip, 
a goat, a dog, a drinking trough, some water, a tub, 
some bushes, some hills, the ground, and the sky.” 

‘ 5. Action stories, ‘The boy is riding his goat,” ‘“‘ He 
is pulling the reins,” ‘‘ He is resting the whip on his 
shoulder,” “ The goat is standing still,” “ The dog is 
looking at the boy,” “* The water is running, or flowing,” 
‘The goat can butt with bis horns, and bleat,” ‘The 
dog can wag his taj) and bark,” “The boy can crack his 


whip and whistle,” “‘The goat, the boy, and the dog can 
all run,” “‘ They can all eat and sleep.” 

6. Life stories. ‘‘ The boy lives in a house, the goat in 
a shed, and the dog in a kennel,” ‘‘ The boy and the dog 
drink milk and water,” “‘ The goat drinks milk when he 
is a kid and water when he is grown up,” “‘ They must 
all have fresh air to breathe,” ‘‘ The boy eats bread, 
meat, and vegetables,” ‘‘ The dog would like to live on 
meat alone,” *‘The goat eats grass and leaves,” “ The 
boy chews his food carefully,” “The dog eats greedily, 
and makes a noise while eating,” ‘‘The goat swallows 
his food without much chewing, and brings it up after- 
ward to chew it over again.” 

7. Questions. ‘‘ Who is this boy?” ‘*Who gave him 
the goat?” ‘‘How old is he?” ‘‘ What is his dog’s 
name?” ‘‘ What has he brought the goat bere for?” 
,* Where does the water come from?” ‘‘ What kind of 
a day isit?” ‘‘ Where is the boy’s hat?” 

8: Tell the story of the picture. This is an impossible 
task for young children, unless the teacher first assists 
them by a series of questions. After the questions have 
been answered seriatim, perhaps twice, let some pupils 
attempt the narrative unaided. Then let others tell 
what he left out. 

Do not try to cover all of the above ground in one les- 
son, E. E. K. 





COMPOSITION WRITING. 





Can composition writing be made a pleasure in 
schools? It certainly can be, if it is rightly managed. 

In the first place there must be no attempt made to 
make ‘‘ bricks without straw.” That is, to say to a 
school or class in general, ‘“‘ To-morrow you must all of 
you hand in compositions,” would be a foolish act fora 
teacher ; and yet many do it. There must be a subject in 
each one’s mind to which he can connect the concepts 
that he has in more or less abundance. The art of the 
teacher will be to furnish or suggest a subject, a suitable 
subject, and then proceed to present motives and en- 
couragement for action. 

1. The selection of a subject.—Every one knows that 
on some subjects he can write with ease ; the reason is 
that he has in his mind ideas or concepts that he can 
connect with that subject. An instance comes to mind 
that illustrates it. 

In my school was a certain James —-——, who was 
very irregular in attendance, and very idle, a tall boy of 
18 years of age. He was sure he could not write a com- 
position, and it did not seem to me either that he could 
produce anything. I sat down with him after school 
and proposed several subjects. No, he could not write 
on any of them. Finally, not to be beaten, I asked him 
what he had had for breakfast. ‘‘ Buckwheat cakes,” was 
the reply. He smacked his lips over the memory of the 
taste. I started him to talk, and after a few minutes I 
handed him his slate and bid him write what he had 
told me. He seemed astonished, but went to work. The 
production was read on the following Friday, and (by 
my connivance) was considerably applauded, The title 
was ‘“* What I like for Breakfast.” 

I learned a great deal from this little incident. In 
fact, I learned how to make composition writing a plea- 
sure, The compositions became a thousand times better, 
and the reading of them attracted a large audience. 

2. A subject book.—I got a little book and hung it by a 
string to a corner of my desk and put in it all the sub- 
jects I could think of, and then called for subjects from 
the pupils. They became interested, and we had a 
unique collection. The pupils were at liberty to select 
their own subjects. There was a day (say Thursday) set 
in which every one reported whether he had selected a 
subject ; on Monday he applied for hints or help if he 
needed ; on Wednesday they were handed in. 

8. Encouragement.—The great business of the teacher 
is to inspire the pupil with a desire to work ; this is emi- 
nently true of composition writing. Having got the 
pupil to select a suitable subject he may need hints ; he 
may need inspiration. 

(1) Try to have the subjects selected kept a profound 
secret ; then a curiosity will be awakened on the part of 
hearers. 

(2) Try to stop criticism and awaken encouragement 
on the part of the pupils. 

(3) Point out yourself what are good ones; say plainly, 
‘That was a good thing that James gave us ;” 





never mind the spelling, the penmanship, the grammar ; 
you are after ideas. Encourage brilliancy, quaintness, 
originality. 





(4) Get the people to come in and hear, and praise, 
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(5) Try to create an atmosphere of writing. of report- 
ing, of jotting down ideas. 

(6) Let the teacher write compositions and have them 
read, 

(7) Select say ten compositions, and let them be read 
by a good reader, and then let the pupils gucss who 
wrote them. 


(8) It is well to have the composition read by another 
than the writer; the rule that each must read his own 
is a very poor one. 

It will be impossible here to give but a few of the 
many subjects I put in the ‘‘ Subject Book.” Here are 
some : 

. Description of my Seat-mate. 

. How my Mother makes Bread. 

A Lady I saw in the Cars. 

My Grandmother. 

Our Cat. 

. The last Sermon I heard. 

Base Ball and its Dangers. 

. What I like for Lunch. 

. A Dream I had. 

10. My Uncle in London. 

In some of these the imagination may be allowed to 
roam at will (Nos. 3, 8,9, 10); description is easy for 
some (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5,); reporting is a good form for us- 
ing the ideas of others (No. 6). 

A “subject book” should have 250 subjects in it to 
be of real service. 

I had a boy, a son of a blacksmith, who seemed to 
have no ability in writing ; he was hard to persvade to 
try. As he hed made a trip on a canal I gave him 
** Description of a Canal Lock.” He then began to tell 
about his getting ready to go, &c., and as there was no 
time to finish, it was read as it was. It created con- 
siderable amusement as there was no “ description of a 
canal lock” in it. This slight incident was made the 
key ; he went on and wrote nine compositions under the 
same title, and none of them described the canal lock. 
Every week this boy’s compositions were looked forward 
to with interest by the pupils; he himself became an 
enthusiast. His father a1.d mother came to hear him 
read, and great amusement was created. 

And here is the last word—contrive to work in fun 
and amusement; don’t make composition reading g 
funeral. 


ODI Om OD 





EXERCISE IN THE USE OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Teacher takes a small object in her hand, and, by 
holding it as indicated, draws the following statements 
from her pupils : . 

The box is on your head. 

The box is above your head. 

The box is under your chin. 

The box is behind you. 

The box is before, or in front of you. 

The box is between your hands. 

The box is among the things on your desk. 

The box is in your left hand. 

The box is in your right hand. 

The box is to the right of your face. 

The box is to the left of your face. 

The box is in the middle of my desk. 

The box is in the upper left corner of my desk. 

The box is in your desk. E. E. K. 





It is not the place that makes the man, but the man 





that makes the place, honorable. —CICERO, 
The grace of heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Enwheel thee round. _— SHAKESPEARE. 


Music washes away from the soul, the dust of every- 
day life. —AUERBACH, 


What I don't see 
Don’t trouble me ; 
And what I see 
Might trouble me, 
Did I not know 
That it must be so. 
It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all. 
—TENNYSON. 


—GOETHE. 





They are never alone who are accompanied by noble 
thoughts. —Sir PHILIP SIDNEY, 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY, 


For GENERAL REVIEW. 


About 150 people were killed by the hurricane at Havana. The 
loss was $1,000,000. [Where is Havana? Is that region subject to 
hurricanes? Why ?] 

A grand army encampment was held at Columbus, 0. Gen. 
Shermun was there. [What is the grand army? How long has it 
existed? Who was its founder? Will its numbers be likely to 
increase or decrease? Why? Give something of Gen. Sherman’s 
war record. What is meant by “from Atlanta to the sea”? 
What rank did he attain? What other officers bore the same 
title? Why will no others be likely to secure it? When was Gen. 
Sheridan given this rank 7] 


A premature explosion occurred in Wicke’s Tunnel, Montana. 
Nine men were killed. [What substance is used for blasting? 
What was formerly used? Which is the more powerful? What 
is the advantage in constructing tunnels? How are mountains 
sometimes crossed? What is the “ switchback ” in Pennsylvania? 
What are the most famous tunnels in the world ?] 


Henry George's offer to discuss the tariff question with Col. 
Ingersoll was declined. [What famous book has George written ? 
What is his theory of taxation? For what is Ingersoll noted 7] 

Richard A. Proctor, the astronomer, died in New York of yellow 
feved contracted in Florida. | What was his reputation as a scien- 
tist? Why are®cases of this disease infrequent in New York ?] 


Gen. Boulanger, who intended to visit Russia, will not be wel- 
comed there by the government. [Give some facts connected 
with Gen. Boulanger’s career? Why is he not wanted in Russia? 
Why does that government not like agitators? How do they 
attempt to suppress free expression of thought? What is meant 
by censorship of the press? Where are those who offend the gov- 
ernment sent 7] 


The report that Secretary of the Navy Whitney intended to 
retire is denied. [What are the duties of the Secretary of the Navy ? 
How many members are there in the cabinet? How many were 
there during Washington’s term? Why was the number in- 
creased? Mention some men who have held cabinet positions and 
have been defeated for the presidency. ] 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

Thomas A. Edison is studying the problem of aerial navigation, 
[Mention some of Edison's inventions. Why does the phono- 
graph reproduce the human voice and other sounds? Why is 
aerial navigation desirable? What difficulties are met with in 
solving the problem? In what way have balloons been used dur- 
ing recent wars? What dangers do aeronants encounter? Is 
there any way of steering a balloon? What is a parachute ?] 


During his stay in Philadelphia, Prince Henri d’Orleans will be 
the guest of George W. Childs. [Who is Prince Henri? What 
does Mr. Childs own? What is the secret of his popularity ? } 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has made more money as a surgeon 
than as an author. [Name his works. What is one leading char- 
acteristic of his writings 7] 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe preached a sermon at Tiverton, R. I. 
recently. [Of what famous hymn is she the author ?] 

Chauncey M. Depew recently returned from Europe. [What po- 
sition does Mr. Depew hold? What large towns on the New York 
Central Road? What other railroads stretch from New York 
City to the lakes? How was freight carried before they were 
built? How are the canals managed? How does freight coming 
from the lakes reach New York by water ?] 

A monument to Duke Frederick William of Brunswick is to be 
dedicated at Quatre Bras on June 16, 1890, the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the battle. 


A tablet to the memory of Mrs. Sigourney, the poet, has been 
erected in Christ Church, Hartford, Conn. [Name her principal 
works. ]} 





That tired feeling disappears, and you feel active and strong 
after taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





_ EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


INDIANA. 

H. H. Keep, formerly principal at Pleasant Lake, is now super- 
intendent of city schools at Waterloo, Ind. 

The Dearborn county institute met at Lawrenceburg Aug. 26- 
Sept. 3. Professors J. K. Beck, of the State University, and G. F. 
Kenaston, of Noblesville, were the chief instructors. A very 
practical talk on “ Morals and Manners” was given by Pres. G. P. 





Jenkins, of Moore's Hill College, and W. D. H. Hunter gave a lec- Schoo 


ture on the Shakespearean question. The first association of the 
year will be held Oct. 20, and Col. Parker is expected to be present. 

Weisburg. W. W. ANDFRSON. 

IOWA. 

The annual session of the Wright county normal institute was 
held at Clarion Aug. 20-Sept. 3. About 125 teachers enrolled. The 
conductor was Mr. E. R. Eldridge, who instructed in didactics and 
orthography. Prof. D. 8. Wright instructed in arithmetic and 
grammar, and Mr. G. T. Eldridge in geography and civil govern- 
ment. During the first week Prof. W. N. Hull taught physiology, 
narcotics, and drawing, and Miss Folsom primary methods. Mr. 
D. A. Blackman gave lessons in voice culture. An examination 
was held at the close of the session. The institute was preceded 
by a summer school lasting three weeks, conducted by Messrs. G. 
T. Eldridge and J. R. McCulliom, 

The summer school of methods had 500 teachers present. The 
lectures by Prof. Welch on psychology were exceedingly interest- 
ing. (He is the author of “Talks on Psychology,”) Dr, Powell 
jectured on composition, 


MONTANA. 


Every teacher in Custer county, Montana, takes one or more 
educational papers, Miss Louisa Cooley, county superintendent, 


Good! This is the second pit in the United States that we 
have heard of where such a fine percentage of the teachers are 
interested. 


MICHIGAN, 


State Supt. Estabrook delivered a lecture in Saginaw recently 
on “The Teacher and his Work.” It was a masterly argument. 

Supt. Thomson remains at the head of the city schools of Sagi- 
naw for another year. Prof. F. B. Wixson, of Iowa, has been en- 
gaged as principal of the high school, and J. F. O’Keefe, of New 
York, takes charge of the training school. 

Saginaw county has just closed a very successful teachers’ in- 


report in favor of abies the eS for each lecture $10. 
Some of the members of the committee, as well as members of 
the board, do not favor this act. It was passed by the legisiatur. 
last winter, and signed by Governor Hill. There is an impression 
among some of the commissioners that it was a semi-politica) 
measure, designed to provide for party hangers-on. Ten dollars 

it is said, will not secure the services of any really valuable lec- 
turer. Another ground of objection to the measure on the part 
of members of the board of education is that the plan is too gen_ 
eral for an experiment of this character. It provides for seventy- 
two lectures a week, which in the twelve school weeks of the 





stitute. Hamilton King presented the subjects of United States 
history and English grammar. Supt. Swain discussed arithmetic 
and civil government. Supt. Thompson showed how to teach 
primary reading and geography. J. F. O’Keefe discussed school 
discipline. 

A manual training school is to be organized at East Saginaw. 

Miss Ross, the well-known educational reformer of primary 
work, has connected herself with Alma College. z/xk, 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Normal College entered on its fall term last week, is crowded 
to a greater degree than it has been in previous years. More than 
1,700 young women have been present*each day so far. President 
Hunter recently said that 780 of these belong to the introductory 
classes and were admitted last June. The studies of the College 
of the City of New York began last week, and the trustees of 
both colleges held their meetings on Tuesday last. 





COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The chapel of the College of the City of New York was filled 
with students last week at the opening of the term, nearly one 
thousand of the 1,275 registered on the rolls being in attendance. 
General Webb, the president, talked to the students for half an 
hour, explaining, for the benefit of the introductory classes, the 
college rules, and the work of the term. 





The public schools throughout the city had a larger attendance 
than usual at their opening last week, and it is estimated that 
fully seventy-five per cent. of the registered number of pupils 
were present. Applications for the admission of new pupils was 
greater in the Twelfth ward. In some of the schools Superintend- 
ent Jasper said there were more parents seeking to obtain admis- 
sion for young children than could be attended to by the teachers. 
The enforcement of the regulation not permitting more scholars 
in a class-room than the seating capacity calls for, will cause 
many children to be turned away from the up-town schools.- In 
primary school No. 42, in Eighty-eighth street, and in the primary 
department of No. 39, in Eighty-seventh street, about 200 children 
were refused. One estimate places the number of children in the 
ward who cannot get into school for lack of room at 6,000. 

The school superintendents assemble1 in Mr. Jasper’s rooms to 
arrange their plans of work for the week, and Clerk McMullin and 
his staff were fully ccupied with the business details of the 
system. Mr. Jasper stated that he had received no word as to the 
action of the Eleventh ward trustees in the case of Miss Mason. 





Over 160,000 children are now in daily attendance in the public 
schools of this city. 


There is a growing feeling that large buildings are a mistake. 
Smaller structures and more of them would give more sunlight, 
better air, and more room. Of course it would cost more, but 
what of that, when the interests of 160,009 children are at stake 
It pays to make education as good as possible. 


HOW MANY MORE SUCH ARE THERE ? 


Edward Marschneider ran away from his home at No. 763 First 
avenue on Monday. He sent a letter from Jersey City to his 
parents saying that he had left home because he did not wish to 
go to school, and he was afraid his father would whip him. He 
also declared that he wished to earn his own living, and he begged 
his parents not to search for him. The lad is fourteen years of 
age. On Monday he drew out $22 which he had in the Germania 
Savings Bank, and left the city. He also had $6 and a watch 
worth $50. 


Mr. Walter Damrosch has decided to supplement his “* Course of 
Saturday Morning Lectures’ delivered in the spring, on the sub- 
ject, “The Best Methods of Instruction in Vocal Music in our 
ls,” by a “Course of Ten Lessons” on the same subject, 
during the present term. He has selected the afternoons of Sept. 
19, 21, 26, 28, and Oct. 3, 5, 10, 12, 17, and 19 at four o'clock, at Asso- 
ciation Hall, 23d street and Fourth avenue. The tuition fee, for 
the “course,” is five dollars. Mr. Frank D. Beattys, No. 740 
Broadway, New York City, can receive applications. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 8. 


This school bas an excellent reputation for solid work. The 
press of the boys who want to attend here has led to the erection of 
anew building in the rear. Mr. A. J. Whiteside, the vice-principal, 
was found in charge, Mr. Southerland being ill; he evidences his 
competency in many ways. Miss Pope, principal of the girls’ 
grammar school, is without a superior, judging from the earnest- 
ness, studiousness, and attainments of her puovils; these points 
have always been observed in our visits here. She is one of the 
>is to see the teachers studying edu- 

ion, 


—_—-— 


FREE LECTURES, 


A law bas been parsed providing for three free wide eas 
to be delivered in each ward of the city every week i ee bao 





t year will cost more than $8,000, and for the entire season, 
with necessary adjuncts and apparatus, nearly $20,000, 


* 





TO TEACHERS IN NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, AND 
VICINITY, 





Have you not at times found your daily work running 
more smoothly because of a word from some friend 
whose experience led you toseek his direct counsel? Or 
have you not spoken indirectly of your class-room diffi- 
culties, or been tempted to do so, with the hope of re- 
ceiving helpful suggestions? This is not an uncommon 
experience. Strong as well as weak teachers seek safety 
in counsel. Some, by constant inquiry, reach deeper 
educational thought, truer insight, nobler purpose, bet- 
ter method, more successful and easier work. Others, 
no less earnest and faithful, silently and vainly struggle. 
conscious of weakness, and unconscious of its cause. To 
which class do you belong? When something is the mat- 
ter do you always know just what it is and how to 
rectify it, or have you regularly failed to satisfy your 
own demands, and then wondered why? In either case 
would you not welcome communion at regular intervals 
with your fellow teachers to study and discuss under 
proper limitations the principles of education and their 
application to the work of a class-room? Would not 
this work surely discover for you improved methods, 
and be of the most direct personal benefit? Your real 
success as a teacher does not consist in merely a knowl- 
edge of the subject you are teaching. It lies far deeper. 
The study of the history and philosophy of education 
makes this evident. It stimulates everyone to join his 
experience with that of others to learn more fully what 
a child’s mind is, how it receives and appropriates 
knowledge with least difficulty, by what motives to 
influence it readily, how to form habit, to govern, to 
question, to instruct, in short, how to know when he has 
made the most of his material, and done the best that 
can be done. 

As may be seen in the course of lectures laid out in 
the other announcements, the serious study of peda- 
gogy is now possible for all. The UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
York has established for practical teachers a thorough 
post-graduate course under the charge of a faculty of 
three: Dr. Jerome Allen, on “The History of Educa- 
tion” and ‘‘ Methodology,” and Dr. Edgar D. Shimer, on 
“The History of Philosophy.” It is expected that ar- 


‘| rangements will be made by which Dr. Nicholas Murray 


Butler, Lecturer in History and Institutes of Education 
in Columbia College, and President of the College for 
the Training of Teachers, will take charge of the course 
in ‘* Educational Psychology during the coming year. 
Hitherto only those teachers who had already won 
college degrees could enter upon university training in 
quest of fuller equipment and higher degrees ; now every 
teacher may not only enjoy the same opportunity for 
active study, but may also hope to receive recognition 
from the university for work accomplished. Why 
should not every one join in this effort to place the 
teaching profession on equal footing with the other 
learned professions? All earnest, thoughtful teachers 
are uniting. Do you not wish to join one of these 
classes of eager seekers after practical school-room 
wisdom ? 

The following letters will show that the action of the 
UNIVERSITY has been approved by well-known teachers, 
deeply interested in whatever may increase the power 
or enhance the dignity of the profession. 


From PRESIDENT Hunter, NORMAL Cotiece, New Yor« CITy. 

“T most heartily approve the course of lectures on pedagogy 
established by the University of the City of New York, and trust 
that the good work so well begun by Prof. Allen may be continue’. 
Anything that will tend to elevate teaching into a learned pro- 
fession must always command my earnest support.” 


From Asst. Supt. WM. Jones, New Yor« Cry. 


“TI cheerfully recommend to the teachers in our schools the 
proposed course of lectutes on pedagogy in the University of the 
City of New York. The more thoroughly they are mentally 


equipped for ution ~y their important work, the more 
He eedil vite ¥e its results. 
To pera wdlcee embrace & variety of subjects in connec: 
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attend the course will certainly secure a mastery of their profes- 
sion which will be profitable to themselves and to their pupils.” 


From Pruycrpat E. A. HOWLAND, G. S. 68, New Yor«x Crry, 
PRESIDENT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


“Itis with great pleasure that I learn of the intention of the 
University of the City of New York to continue its course of 

lectures during the coming fall and winter. 

All teachers who are interested in raising their business to a 
profession in all its true sense will rejoice at this opportunity for 
improvement. 

“May all join in helping the good work on by their personal 
support!” ; 


FroM PRINcrPAL H. P. O’NgtL, G. 8. No. 1, New Yor« Crry, 


“ For the information of progressive teachers, I take the utmost 
pleasure in testifying to the great value of the lectures in peda- 
gogy delivered during the past term at the Univeisity of the City 
of New York by Dr. Jerome Allen. Having attended the full 
course and followed the manner and matter of the lecturer with 
close attention, I have no criticism to make other than to accord 
him the highest praise, and my cordial thanks for the personal 
benefit I have derived from attendance. I trust that the coming 
term will bring to the expanded course on this subject such an 
attendance of teachers as the enterprise and progressive manage- 
ment of the university deserve.” 





From PrincrpaAL J. T. Borie, G. 8.75, New Yor« Crry. 


“The University of the City of New York has announced a 
course of lectures in pedagogy to be delivered during the winter 
of 1888-89. 

“The plan and scope of tais course appeal to the mass of 
teachers who sympathize with any effort that has for its object 
the elevation of the profession of teaching, and which is designed 
to give security and strength to its practice. 1 congratulate the 
teachers of this city on the opportunity which is herewith given, 
and earnestly commend these lectures to their earnest support.” 


FroM PRINCIPAL W. M. JELLIFFE, G. 8. No. 45, BROOKLYN. 


“The lectures of Professor Allen on the * History of Educa- 
tional Thought,” have been exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive. They show evident deep and wide research, abound in 
thoughtful and useful suggestions, and cannot fail to be very 
profitable to all who may join his classes, or have any interest in 
the art and science of teaching.” 


From Supt. W. M. BARRINGER, OF NEWARK, N. J. 


“From frequent attendance on Dr. Allen’s lectures, I can 
heartily indorse his course, and recommend it to ail teachers who 
are able to avail themselves of the advan tages of it.” 


FroM PRINCIPAL A. G. MERWIN, G. 8. No. 24, BROooKLYN. 

“T listened to the university lectures of Dr. Jerome Allen with 
yery great interest.~ In these lectures he presented the history of 
education, showing how our present forms and systems had 
grown out of the past, discriminated among educational princi- 
ples as to their application to present and past civilizations. While 
his lectures were valuable to the teacher in themselves, they were 
even more valuable in the thought that they excited. The 
teachers who were in attendance were led to persistent study and 
investigation, and this was followed by judicious discussion. I 
am of the opinion that the lectures of Dr. Allen have had a very 
beneficial influence on those who listened to them, and that they 
should be continued or repeated dumng the coming season.” 





FROM PRINCIPAL L. B. HANNAFORD, G. 8. No. 22, BROOKLYN. 

“Having attended a course of lectures on pedagogy at the 
University of the City of New York, and having derived great 
benefit therefrom, I should be glad to induce many other teachers 
of Brooklyn to attend the course for the coming term.” 


FroM Prix. EDWARD R. SHAW, YONKERS HIGH SCHOOL. 

“ Having had opportunity during the past year to listen to several 
of the lectures given to the class in pedegogy at the University of 
the City of New York, and to the discussions following those lec~ 
tures, I can testify to their great practical value to teachers, to 
the stimulus they give, and to the historical knowledge afforded 
of what has been done in education, and of what in comparison is 
being done to-day.” 


From Supt. C. E. MELENEY, SOMERVILLE,MASS. 

“ Ever since leaving Paterson I have been wanting to get an 
opportunity of writing you a line or two in regard to the univer- 
sity lectures on pedagogy. 

“ T regret exceedingly that I was not permitted (because ef my 
situation) to attend your entire course. What I heard were grand 
and inspiring. They were up-building, broad, and Mberal. I 
know that the work is appreciated by the whole class. I have had 
opportunity of ascertaining that fact.” 


From Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, TUTOR METHODS, NORMAL 
CoLtecE, New York Crry. 

“The university has taken an advanced step in establishing a 
post-graduate course in pedagogy. 

“ The first series of lectures on the History of Education, given 
last winter by Dr. Jerome Allen were highly interesting, as well 
as of real practical value. 

“T heartily commend the entire course to teachers who desire to 
extend their pedagogical research.” 


The opening addresses of this pedagogical course will 
be delivered on Thursday, Oct. 4, at 4 p.m. in the Chapel 


of the University of New York. Allare invited. Full 
explanations will be given at that time, 


LETTERS. 


161. THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD.—Your memory 
articles in the JOURNAL of August 25, are of great interest 
at the present time, as a large number of teachers have 
paid fees to become members of Prof. Loisette'’s classes. 
Do they feel that they have been swindled? A considera- 
ble number of my acquaintances, teachers, lawyers, 
clergymen, and others have taken these lessons, and since 
the so-called expose has been made, the question has 
arisen as to whether we have been duped or not. Not one 
has expressed such a belief. On the contrary all to whom 
I have spoken, have stated their satisfaction with the 
system and their belief that they have received tull value 
for the fee paid. 

Your articles contain some statements that appear to me 
to be somewhat misleading. In ‘‘ Memory and Its Doc- 
tors” the reader is led to infer that the “ Discovery” 
claimed is one of laws. The real claim, if I understand 
aright, is that the special applications of these laws are 
new discoveries. No one will deny that Fulton was the 
inventor of the steamboat, yet the propulsion of a boat by 
steam was simply a new application of the known power 
of steam. So, it appears to me, that Loisette’s claim “‘ that 
the learning, and reciting forward and backward, of a 
series of 100 to 500 words in conformity to three laws given 
below” is a discovery. If it is not will, some student of 
psychology kindly tell us what psychologist has made a 
similar application? The claim for originality is, for the 
most part, for the methods, and not for the discovery of 
new psychological principles. 

Permit me in passing, to say that the writer of ‘“‘ The 
Menfory and Its Doctors” falls into the common error of 
attributing to inattention certain phenomena, which are 
rather due to extraordinary concentration. Why did the 
man forget his name at the post office ? Because his mind 
was attending to something else. Why did the minister 
jab his unfortunate horse with the knife’? Because the 
parson’s mind was intent upon his sermon. As to the 
“secrecy’’ phase of the question, this is largely a per- 
sonal matter. The man that discovers a new remedy for 
some “ill that flesh is heir to,” and who scatters this 
knowledge broadcast instead of patenting it, may be a 
benefactor, he probably would not be considered a busi_ 
ness man. Might we not apply the same reasoning to all 
inventions, to all writings, to all discoveries ? Asa matter 
of fact nearly all men who make discoveries try to control 
them as long as possible for their own enrichment. This 
is selfish, perhaps, but it is human. If Loisette has suc- 
ceeded in keeping his discovery a little closer than others, 
that shows his business shrewdness. And, furthermore, 
it has not been shown that the author of the ‘‘ Expose” 
has been actuated by any high benevolent motives. The 
decision of the court requiring the author of the “ Ex- 
posed” to turn over the electrotype plates and other mat- 
ter connected with his publication, shows that Loisette 
has a legal right to teach his system in the manner he had 
elected. It is to be hoped that some of the psychologists 
whe see nothing new in this system, will come to the 
front with some effective methods for training the mem- 
ory, for it is a subject of great importance to teachers, and 
worthy the attention of the best thought. 

In conclusion, permit me to call your attention to a cir- 
cular which I inclose. This advertises a system of mem- 
ory training, which is the “‘ presentation of a Yale gradu- 
ate and teacher.” It was presented in this section by a 
gentleman of high standing in the educational circles of 
this state. You will notice that the student enters into an 
agreement not to reveal the system for five years. Have 
the moral natures of these educators been contaminated 
by the example of Loisette, or has the glamour of that one 
hundred thousand bedimmed their spiritual eyesight ? 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. W. J. SOLLY. 





162. THE BLIND AT SouTs Boston.—It was my good for- 
tune to have the pleasure of visiting the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, on Washington’s last birthday. This 
institution, as perhaps the readers of this paper are aware, 
is located on the most commanding site in South Boston. 

Here on the crest of a hill, overlooking the sea and also 
the main part of Boston, rises this nobly charitable insti- 
tution. There are 209 persons connected with the institu- 
tion, 170 students and 30 teachers, workmen and employes. 
The cost of maintenance for a year is $42,222.80; a large 
sum of money to carry on this great charity. 

It was a pleasant sight to see some three-score boys, 
from seven to twenty years of age, seated in raised seats: 
fronting the audience which packed all the rest of the 
room. A class of six little boys sang, low and sweetly, 
Mrs. Howe’s “‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” How little 
the gifted authoress, when writing those fine lines, 
dreamed that little blind boys would one day sing, ‘‘ Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord.”” Un- 
true of the outward, God grant it may be true of their in- 
ward vision. Several of the boys drew and ex- 
Dp pictures of George Washington's home, the cherry 
tree he cut down and the hatchet with which he did it. 
The larger boys have formed a band and they played, 
‘* America,” ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle,” and other inspiring airs, 
with great gusto, 








Going thence down through long passageways to the 
gymnasium, we saw sixteen small boys go through a fine 
drill with dumb-bells. It was a very pretty sight to watch 
their swift, accurate motions. After them came twelve 
larger boys, or young men, who seized their guns like vet- 
erans, and went through the manual of arms in a way to 
shame many a militia company. As they marched and 
countermarched, shouldered arms or presented, the be- 
holders were silent with astonishment. It seems almost 
incredible that the blind can be trained to this accuracy 
and precision, and unity of movement. 

Leaving the gymnasium, a hundred visitors crossed the 
the grounds, and entering another building. went up into 
the girls’ school-room. Here were more than three-score 
big and little misses in school-room garb. On the walls 
hung maps with rivers, mountains, lakes, and boundary 
lines, so marked by raised or depressed work that the deli- 
cate touch of the fingers of the blind can swiftly trace 
them. Also, on the walls, hangs the motto, so true of the 
life of the lamented founder of this institution, Dr. Samuel 
Howe, “ Obstacles are things to be overcome.’’ Some of 
these girls were busy crocheting. Two little things were 
asked to write letters, and seizing their writing materials, 
they composed several sentences. Then an older girl ex- 
plained an example in algebra, and two others, opening 
large books with raised letters, read alternately, as swiftly 
as their fingers could run over the letters, a beautiful 
poem. Several songs were also well sung, and pieces 
played with considerable exactness and expression. 

In a room but a little way off, sat a small woman, not yet 
gray, who received a great deal of attention. This was 
Laura E. Bridgman, whom Dr. Howe brought down from 
Hanover, N. H., fifty years ago last fall. She is now 58 
years old. She can talk swiftly by putting her fingers in- 
to or against her teacher’s hand. She writes a very good 
hand and keeps abreast of the news of the day. At my re- 
quest, she wrote: “God is our strength,” and signed her 
name, almost as quickly as I could have done it. She has 
a bright, bird-like way and enjoys good health. Her 
smoothly-combed dark hair is faintly tinged with gray, 
her face is small, thin, and white, and she wears heavy; 
dark glasses. Still, she has no difficulty in going all about 
the house. Certainly, charity, philanthropy, and learning 
skilfully applied, are doing wonderful things for the 
blind. F. H. Kasson. 

It may interest your readers to read about the Institute 
we have just closed in our county. It began Aug. 20, and 
continued one week. The conductor were Prof. C. W. G. 
Hyde, of the St. Cloud Normal, and Mrs. Jacques,of Min- 
neapolis. Both are exceedingly able and popular institute 
eonductors. V. D. Eddy, county superintendent, super- 
vised the work. Thirty-six teachers were in attendance. 
Social and literary entertainment nearly every evening 
contributed largely toward making the week one of en- 
joyment as well as profit to everybody present. MINN. 


163. INDUSTRIAL WORK IN THE SouTH.—Mr. R. M. Alexander, a 
young colored man who worked his way through Biddle Insti 
tute, Charlotte, N. C.,and who has since taught successfully in Co 
lumbia and Greenville, is beginning a good work at Wellford, 
Spartanburg county. He has bought—and paid for—an acre 
of land in the town, and has furnished a school-house. He and 
his pupils have planted five or six acres of cotton, which they are 
cultivating, and he has arranged to have his pupils taught shoe- 
making, and blacksmithing. Mr. Alexander has undertaken this 
work, the industrial education of his people, without help, or the 
promise of help. I have known the man, the people, and the 
field, for ten years, and am pleased to give the work cordial en- 
dorsement. Assistance of any kind that your readers can 
render Mr. Alexander will be worthily given. 

Greenville, 8. C. Ww. 8. MORRISON. 


QUESTIONS. 

9%. Please give in the JourNAL the correct pronunciation of 
the name of the inventor of the telephone— Edison. 

A. M. HALLETT. 

$4. Which should be taught first in writing, form or movement, 
and why ? A. M. HALLETT. 

%. What text-books on zoology and physiology can you recom- 
mend for the use of a primary teacher. 

Never having seen any lessons given on “ form” how can I get 
the necessary information. A, M. W. 

96. At the close of the first year’s work what knowiedge should 
a child have of (a) botany, (b) zoology, (c) physiology, (d) geogra- 
phy ? A Novice. 

97. Can I legally p.ohibit the use of tobacco at school, or on the 


way to or from it ? An Inqurrtnac TEACHER. 
98, At what age should composition writing begin? R. O. 
9. Is it a good plan to have pupils read in concert? E. E. 


100. Name the three leading literary magazines published in this 
country. M. E. B. 

101. What authority has a teacher over her pupils while they 
are going to and from school ? 8. 

102. What benefits can be derived from the use of supplementary 
reading ? R. Y. 





A Well Planned Entertainment 


once a year will make « start for a library for almost any schoo 
in the country and keep it running over with good books. New 
York, New Jersey, California, Wisconsin, and many other states 
give state aid, it applied for. Best books can be purchased of us 
best discounts. List of 1000 Best Books For Scnoon Liprary 

. Send for it. E. L. Ketxoce & Co,, 2% Clinton Place, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A History OF THE UNITED StTaTEs. For the use of 
Schools. By Edward Eggleston, New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. pp. $1.25, 


There is no question, but there is room for a new history 
of this country. For many years the opinion has been 
gaining ground among teachers that history is not to be 
learned as a study, but is to find a lodgment in the mind 
through the interest felt in the narrative. This may seem 
to be a modern idea, but it is in fact an cld one; Come- 
nius, Rabelais, Locke, and even Milton, Rousseau ,Pesta- 
lox%1, Froebel, and hosts of others have shown the need of 
making historical narrative inheventings, What boy for- 
gets Robinson Crusoe, or the Swiss Family Robinson? 
Tho latter volume, by the way, contains more pages than 
the ordinary United States history. 

Now, the solution of the problem is not so easy. Who 
can write histories for young ple? Shall it be Miss 
Alcott, Mrs. Burnett, Trowbridge, or Stevenson? The 
mai or woman who holds a magnetic pen for youns 
people, (so to speak) would seem to be the one. Charles 
Diccens was the pioneer; he wrote ‘“‘ A Child’s History of 
i: sland,” that was, and is, quite a success. Other writers 
have essayed ; the latest one, a capital writer for young 
folks, is Edward Eggleston, and the book now before us, 
is tae product. Of it, we may say : 

‘ne general appearance is excellent, maps and illustra- 
tions abound, and it is well printed. But oreey Poss gogo 
now strives after all that art can bestow. Indeed it is 
sometimes a question, in our minds, if there is not too 
great a fulness of illustration in many of our modern 
tex -books. The merit of this book must lie in some- 
thing beside its pictorial adornments. A careful reading 
of its pages leads to the conclusion that the author has 
collected, assorted, arranged, and presented the facts of 
the history of our country so as to form a most interesting 
narrative. And more; in comparing it with the stories 
that are written by the favorite authors for young people, 
we discover that it ae the fire of genius. The sto 
of our country is told in a most fascinating wer, And if 
this book were not made a school history, it could not but 
be immensely popular with young peo le. The problem 
of producing a book on history that will attract and hold 
the attention, and carve its facts into the memory without 
pesanaee from the teacher, seems to have been fairly 
soived, 

But can such a book be used as a text-book? We admit 
there are difficulties in the way of using Miss Muhlbach’s 
historical novels in the school-room. Ten years ago such 
a book would have met with a cold reception; but a new 
day is upon us ; there are teachers now in the school-room, 
and there are new ones entering it, who understand some 
of the psychological laws of childhood, and who will ap- 
preciate this work of Mr. Eggleston, and who will have 
the skill to use it. It must added, however, that the 
volume is in very many ways well adapted to employment 
ii the school-room; these features will be apparent on 
wu cursory examination. 

‘The value of the volume turns on its power to affect the 
mind, and make its facts real, its people real, its scenes 
real. The. time has come for our skilful writers. to-enter 
this field of work. We are fast coming to the educational 
era. The question now in the minds of thoughtful people 
is, “What can we do for the Child?” A study of recen 
text-books shows perhaps, as clearly as any, the great 
drift of thought. This book has been sent out by this 
tirm, with the conviction that the educational aspects of the 
times, demand a history that shall be, in the utmost, at- 
—* to the school children, and we think they are 
right, 


BENCH WoRK IN Woop. A Course of Study and Practice 
Designed for the Use of Schcols and Colleges. By W. 
F. M. Goss, Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 16i pp, 
75 cents. 

To avoid all confusion, the author of this book has di- 
vided his subject into three parts. Part I. contains the es- 
scntial facts in regard to the common bench tools for 
wood, it describes their action, explains their adjustments, 
and shows how they are to be kept in order. Part II. 
treats of exercises, of which there are fifteen, including, 
tae ey Bag lining,—chiseling and gouging, sawing, 
planing, box, bench-hook, halved splice, splayed splice, 
simple mortise-and-tenon joint, plain dovetail, la Save. 
tail, blind dovetail, and frame, and panel. Part [II. dis- 
cusses the elements of wood construction, under the heads 
of timber, carpentry, joinery, and fastenings. A more 
thorough and perfect arrangement, or gu e upon the 
— AS Bone ge in this volume can hardly be imag- 
ined. In addition to all the information and instruction 
found, a list of tools is given. This is also, a valuable in- 


troduction, giving the interpretion of mechanical draw- | 1j 


ings, with the illustrations, while upon alm 
of og book, engravings are given 
jects. 


ost every 
ustrative of the su 


A SKETCH OF THE GERMANIC CONSTITUTION. By Samuel 
Epes Turner, Ph.D. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 181 pp. $1.25. 
There is nothing certainly known concerning the Ger- 

mans provions to 113 B.C. Cesar and Tacitus both men- 

tion them ; the former,—as a people wholly given to war 


and the chase, while the latter author divides them into | co 


tribes and eee with descriptions of their habits and 
life. The author of this book, however, has made the sub- 
ject a matter of close investigation and study, and this 
00K, as a result, is full of valuable information. In its ar- 
rangement it is divided into eight Periods;—The Primi- 
tive Period,—The Merovingian Period,— The Carovingian 
Period,—The First Feu 
Period,—The Reformation Period,—The Period of Disin- 
tegration, and The Period of Dissolution. The book opens 
at the time included between the Cimbrian War, 113 B. C. 
and the Defeat of Syagrius by Clovis 486 A.D. ‘The seven 
great tribes which occupied soe pn A the time of Clovis, 
are described in the second Period,—The supremacy of the 
Franks, the barbaric tribes,—Classes of Socket The Me- 


rovingian Government, with a history of the Mayor of the 
Palace, covering the time to the accession of the 
Short, in 752 A. Coming down, in the last chapter, to a 


more recent date, we find 


e time to be 1793,—war is de- 
clared 


ainst France,—and passing over the eventful his- 


tory of that time, the author closes with the abdication of 
Francis II, at which time he issued a manifesto, renoune- 


Period,—The Second Feudal | is 


ing the ey of Head of the “German Em ,? and 
dec e great empire dissolved. It would be a diffi- 
cult matter to put into less than two hundred es more 
valuable and interesting material, than is found in this 
volume by Dr. Turner. 





NUMBERS SYMBOLIZED. 


cago. D. Appleton & Co. 315 pp. 


A Fey work upon any branch of mathematics, by a 
ractical,experienced teacher is never out of place, an 
his volume by Professor Sensenig will be gladly received. 
Its aim is to lay the foundation for more extended work 
later, at the same time aid in supplying the needs of the 
common, high, normal, and other preparatory schools and 
academies where the time allot to this department of 
study is limited to an elementary treatise. In scope it 
includes all subjects essential to a study of higher arith- 
metic, elementary geometry, and the elements of physics. 
One excellent feature is, that in the earlier lessons ideas 
and principles are developed inductively, and then formu- 
lated into as simple and concise statements as is consistent 
with truth. Later on definitions appear at the beginning 
of subjects, and principles are deduced from the solutions 
of characteristic examples. Still later, propositions are 
first enunciated and then logically proved,—thus the pupil 
is led on from the elementary forms of reasoning to pure 
mathematical demonstration. An unusually large num- 
ber of examples are given which have been selected with 
special reference to the class of pupils for whom the work 
is intended. Taken asa whole, this is one of the best of 
the elementary algebras. 


THE DEFINITIONS OF EucLip. With Explanations and 
Exercises, and an sppendz of Exerc on the First 
Book. By R. Webb, M. A. London: George Bell & 
Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 63 pp. 


This little volume will be one of the many nowin use, 
that will prove useful to teachers of Euclid, as it supplies 
hints for explanations of difficulties, which are often felt 
by beginners. Some of the exercises given may appear 

ost childish to those who have not ~— taugh L gre 
but the author claims for them :—1. That they e the 
necessary repetition to ensure remembrance. 2. ey pre- 
vent mere parrot-like quotations ;—and, 3, They enable the 
teacher to see whether the pupil has really mastered the 
idea involved. An Appen contains easy exercises on 
the First Book, which have been very carefully selected 
from original sources and from recent examination pa- 
pers, to illustrate the propositions to which they refer. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. For Use in Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students. By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. Publi- 
cation Department, The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory. Philadelphia. 308 pp. 


The rapidly increasing demand for an extended exposi- 
tion of the principles of practical elocution, has resulted in 
Professor Shoemaker preparing the present volume for 
that especial purpose. It is d “x to give a copious col- 
lection of appropriate exercises for besides embody- 
ing the best system of instruction. One prominent feat- 
ure, and — the most important one, is the eminent 
position given to the ve of natural s h as revealed 

y conversation. At the opening of the book is an 
outline of elocution and analysis of principles, with an ex- 
lanation of the outline. Following this are chapters on 

finition,—Importance,—Conversation,—Principles.—Ar- 
ticulation,—Expression,—Gesture,— Position, and Outline 
of Methods. e selections given, are old and familiar 
but, nevertheless they are among the very best to be found 
for the purpose. 


A MEXICAN GIRL. By Frederick Thickstun. Boston: 
Ticknor & Company. 287 pp. 50 cents. 


In that picturesque region of the southwest, where the 
Mexican and American waves of immigration meet and 
mingle, will be found the a of this most interestin: 
story. It describes life in the high Sierras, and is fill 
with vivid sreeqenine. The character drawing is 
excellent, and the interest in the love-making between the 
New England school-master and the S sh-American 
senorita, is continued all through. It is, indeed a romance 
of uncommon vigor, and produces wild and impressive 
scenes with peculiar force, chaining the interest of the 
reader. 


PHYSICAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF CRIMINALS. By 
Hamilton D. Wey, M.D., Physician to the Elmira, (N. Y.) 
tion, New York City. 

This is an account of what has been done roe yn! insti- 
and 
says: 


tution toward the education and reform of the crim 
have been sent there. The 





dealing with criminals is ce 
poe pursued, and is well worth the attention of the student 
rae science. In Dr. Wey’s essay this subject is very fully 
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REPORTS. 


TWENTY-First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS OF MARY- 
LAND, 1887. Hon. M. A. Newell, Secretary. 


It is with much regret the facts are noted that the school year is 
, the teacher's is gro smaller, u 

ing deterioration in the public schoo! “ All that is 

” says the report, “is to go back where we were in 1877, 
devote the whole 


the same 

per rs for the = of colored schools.” In accordance 
witha ad moe by the legislature, the study of = bas 
been int uced into many of the schools, and it w: undoubtedly 
be greatly extended in the near future. State Normal Sch: 

unable to su the demand for graduate teache 
men—but tbe doors must hereafter be closed 
number req by law (200) unless the General bly 
increases the appropriation. One of the finest institutions in the 
state is the Maryland Institute for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts. In the progress of years it has drifted away from the inten- 
tions of its founders, but only to adapt itself more nearly to the 
age and the demands t 


of resent generation, 
ual ee wn be represented by the Manual Training School of 
Baltimore, which is earpcrtes entirely by public gory and forms 
are integrai of the public schoo. anon. It isa school 
|, as the City Coll high school for head. 

University is a growing and popular institu- 

tion, as isevinced by the fact that it draws its students from thirty- 
six states ve! countries. The average attendance 
Tee the publjo chools was 96,410; number of teachers, 


eisa 





An _ Elementa Algebra. sal 
David M. Sensenig, M.S. New York, Boston, and onl 


the 
d jand number ot pupils enro! 
to 5, 


Reformatory. Monograph of the Industrial Educatiun Associ- | tributes 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, of Los Angeles 
Cal., 1886-7, W.M. Friesener, A.M., Superintendent. : 


On account of the astonishing wth of the city the board j 
greatly troubled for lack of pH iy room. At the close of the 
school year there were eighteen double sessio that is, two 
schools taught for half a day esch by one teacher. hers often 
overworked themselves to get these schools for the additiong) 

salaries of teachers ranged from $750 to $1,300. The 

mends t a manual training 

lished in connection with that institution. 
ween the years 1876 and 1887 the number of children between 
of five and seventeen 7 increased from 2,649 to 7,457, 

i ed in the public schools from 1,64] 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Ginn & Co. have brought out “ The Elements of Plane Analy- 
tic Geometry,” by John D. Runkle, the result of many years of 
teaching the subject. 

Ivison, BLAKEMAN & Co. have published Lockwood's “ Anima] 
Memoirs, Part 1, Mammals,” intended as a supplementary read- 
ing-book in schools, and also for general reading. 

CAssELL & Co. have just ready a new and enlarged edition 
brought down to date of their valuable volume on yachts and 
yachting. 

Ticknor & Co. publish a book, entitled *‘ Newspaper Libel: A 
hand-book for the Press,” which will prove very timely. 

Forps, Howarp & HURLBERT announce that, in order to pro- 
mote a wider circulation of that popular work on natural history, 
Dr. McCook’s “Tenants of an Old Farm,” it will be sold this 
season tor $1.50. 

D. LotHrop Company issue C. F. Holder's “Strange Com- 
pany,” in which are described fishes that climb trees, birds that 
fly under water, four-footed anlmals with bills, birds with teeth, 
ete. 


THE SCRIBNERS are to bring out the works of Donald G. Mitch- 
ell, (* Ik Marvel”) in a new uniform edition of eight volumes. 


J. B. Lipprncorr Company, Philadelphia, have ready the sec- 
ond volume of the edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia.” 


BELFORD, CLARKE & Co., have recently published “* The Pot of 
Gold: a Story of Fire Island Beach,” by Edward R. Shaw. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Selections From Ruskin. On_reading and other subjects. By 
Edwin Ginn. Boston: Ginn & Co. Malling price, 40 cents. 


Famons American Statesmen. By Sarah K. Bolton. Boston: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


The Life of LaFayette. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. Boston: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co, 


Eclectic Physical Geography. By Russell Hinman. Cincinnati: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Introduction price, $1.00. Exchange 
price, 60 cents. 


Seven Conventions. By A. W. Clason. New York: D. Appleton 
&Co. $1.00. 


The Mystery of the Ocean Star. A _ collection of maritime 
sketches. By W. Clark Russell. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
50 cents. 


A ge of the United States and its People. For the use of 
ae y Edward Eggleston. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1.25. : 


English-German Model Letter-Writer and Book-Keeper. By 
Jacob Mayer. Philadelphia: I. Kohler. $1.50. 


Essays and Tales. Part 1. Mammals. By Richard Steele. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


The August Sanitarian contains an address on ** Dietetics,” by 
E. A. Wood, M.D., chairman of Section American Medical Associ- 
ation; “The Infant Food Problem,” by W. B. Atkinson, M.D. 
“Report of 8 ial Committee on Infant —, by Frank 
Woodbury, M.D.; and a “Symposium on Infant Feeding,” by 
several prominent physicians. Among the other articles of special 


interest is “‘ Ten Years of Cholera in Calcutta.”-———In the Sep- 
tember ood Dr. Patton discusses the interesti household 
question, “What makes Baby Cry so?” An eq y valuable 


article is the “ Right and Wrong Use of Drugs,” by Dr. Crandall. 
There are many ovher articles of interest and value.——* Does 
Literature Pay ?” “ Rules of Criticism, ’ “The Story of Rejected 
Manuscripts,” and “New York Newspa ” are some of the 
topics treated in the September Writer.———Will Carleton’s por- 
trait is in the September number of the Book Buyer.———Prot. F. 
D. Cope discusses “* The Relation of Sexes to Government,” in the 
October Popular Sci Monthly, and Prof. Charcot the differ- 
is of hypnotism. “Spiders and Their 
Ways,” is a finely illustrated article. Prof. Edwin Emerson con- 
a striking paper on “Man in Relation to the Lower 
mals.”—-— Among the most notable articles in Vick’s for Sep- 
tember are “Apple Orchards,” “Summer Camping,” “ An 
ont * Hardy Flowering Plants.” 


lence 
ences between the two schoo! 





Simple and Direct. 


It was the man of rut and precedent who said: “ You can't 
assist nature.” But the principle that an individual can conduct 
his own business best does not apply here. For nature, as a rule, 
is prodigal and dissipates a great deal of energy to accomplish 
her purposes. If you are able to conduct any of nature’s energies 
into a direct channel =~ not only insure effectiveness, but 
change caprice into uniformity of result. So in regard to the 
vital part of nature’s breath, oxygen; if we reinforce this 
restorative principle with i: supplies and charge it with 

— ere 4 — y. panne wg B it will be, i 
uilding up q restoring of wasted tissues an 
reservation of vitality: This is ly what Drs. STARKEY 

PALEN have seounplished in their treatment by inhalation. 
Such, at least, is the inference from the following : 

Mr. N. G. Osteen adds to a former testimonial : 


y wee ee } $.2.. oh 17, a. 
“Your rem up quite a reputation 1 this vicinity, 
from the good ie! RT 4, Chas. Witherspoon.” 
SAVANNAH, Mo, February 18, 1588. 
“T am highly pleased with the Oxygen Treatment, and am 


satisfied it has done more for me than any course of drugs 
I could have resorted to.” Minton L. VAN BUSKIRK. 


ATHENS, O., February 29, 1888. 
“I feel very confident that I owe my life to Compose Oxygen. 
Mrs. M. E. WARDEN. 


River FAuts, WIS. 
“*T recommend your specific to the thousands of sufferers {rom 
catarrh, with its attendant evils.” . 
W. D. PARKER, President of State Normal School. 


We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of 
Osuupcans Ma on invalids sufferi from consumption. 


asthma, bronchitis, 4 catarrh, fever, headache, 
debility, rheuma’ Se ; all chronic and nervous dis- 
orders. It will be sent, free of one addressint 


; or 331 Mont- 
gomery Street, San 





to 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St, Phila., 
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Published June, 1888. 


Our New Arithmetic. 


FIRST STEPS IN NUMBER. 
By PROF. WM. M. PECK. 


This book is intended to cover the first four years in Arithmetic. 
itis a simple arrangement of interesting problems, following the 
Grube Method to twenty. The lessons are graded so as to lead the 
child, step by step, till he has a good knowledge of Elementary 
arithmetic. The authors assume that teachers will use real objects 
in connection with these lessons, and assert that the book should 
not be placed in the hands of the pupils till they can read well in 
the first reader ; that under the guidance of a teacher, it is most 
valuable for supplementary reading, and mental work in number. 
It is designed to develop, expand, strengthen and discipline in an 
orderly and natural way, dealing with words, thoughts and 
numbers within the comprehension of the child, and to cultivate 
the powers of the pupil in the order in which nature exercises them, 
viz.:—perception, memory, imagination, reason. 


40 cts. 
30 cts. 


Price, by Mail, Teachers’ Edition, - - 
¥ re “< Pupils’ Edition, - - 


From R. L. Metcar, Supervisor of the Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 

“I have looked through ‘Our New Arithmetic,’ and am much pleased with it. 
Many old stagers will tell you that a good, bright teacher will make all the Arithmetic | 
for the pupils that they need. I believe the brightest teachers need to have their | 
work systemized for them. They can supplement better than they can originate.” | 





Published June, 1888. 


Civics for Young Americans 


FIRST LESSONS IN GOVERNMENT. 


By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. By Mail 60 Cents. 


The author has shown in a strikingly novel and interesting way and in language 


intelligible to a ten year old boy the necessity of government, the different forms of 
government, and the advantages of our government over all others. 
admirabie supplementary reader for grammar grades. The subject nct being generally 


The book is an 


taught in these grades, the grammar school pupil has no opportunity to become 
acquainted with even the rudiments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
to good citizenship. It is hoped that ‘‘ Civics FoR YOUNG AMERICANS” will remedy 
this grave omission in our courses of study. 





Published September, 1888, 


Clement's Civil Government. 


12mo. Cloth. 240 Pages. By Mail 84 Cents. 
Being Studies in the Federal Constitution and its history. Arranged for advanced 

Grammar and High Sehool Classes. 

In Part I. the author has given an account of the colonial governments, of the causes 
which led to the Revolution and change of government, together with an examination 
of the Articles of Confederation. The defects of the latter are pointed out and the 
necessity of a stronger central power is shown. 

In Part II. the several classes of the Constitution are explained, the aim being to 


make clear the meaning of each sentence contained in that instrument. There is 
also a chapter explaining the relation of the State and Federal Governments to eac 
other and to the people. 

All points are explained and discussed in so clear and direct a manner that itis a 


pleasure to read the book, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 








TREASURE-TROVE for 1888°89 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Young People and 
their Teachers. 


$1.00 A 
HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL INTERESTING. 


This is the daily and hourly problem of every live teacher. 
knows that when any study is presented in a bright, lively, entertaining way, the 
boys and girls will come to it not only willingly but eagerly. And more than this, 
the information and ideas that are gleaned with pleasure will remain, while the 
lessons that are driven in will soon be forgotten. Teachers should always bear in 
mind that teaching their pupils how to read should be supplemented by telling 
and showing them what to read. © 

This beautiful magazine, TREASURE-TROVE, is edited and published specially for 
children and young people in school. Its contents are of the most varied nature— 
all specially directed to its helpfulness in school work. There are bright and attrac- 
tive Stories of a general nature, written by many of the best writers for young people 
in this country ; Stories from Ancient and Modern History ; Stories of Eminent Men 
and Women, with portraits ; Stories of Travel and Adventure, illustrated ; Descriptive 
Stories and Sketches of Places of Interest in this and other Countries, illustrated ; 
Easy Stories of Science, illustrated ; Stories of Animals and Birds, (natural history) ; 
Around the World in 30 days, (department) ; Ideas of Our Time, (department), describing 
late inventions, etc.; Every-day Things, their Manufacture and Use, series, illustrated ; 
Pearls and Gems for Memorizing; Poems for Recitation; Short Stories by Our 
Young Writers, from illustrations; Little Folk’s Department, illustrated; Short 
Editorials ; Letter Box ; Question Box ; Rebuses, Enigmas, etc., etc. 


For the teacher 


YRAR. 
OUR NEW PLAN FOR 1888-89. 


Besides all this there will be serial stories by three of the most popular American 
authors : 
CHAS. R. TALBOT, 


the author of ‘‘Honor Bright” and ‘ Royal Lowrie,” contributes a romantic story 


entitled 
“TOSSED OVERBOARD.” 


Founded on Garfield’s rete ‘Nine times out of ten the best thing that can happen 
to a young man is to be tossed overboard and left to swim for himself.” It will con- 


tinue nearly a year. 
ROSSITER W. RAYMOND, 
the author of ‘‘ Three Elections,” contributes a breezy and humorous narrative of 
adventure in the Tennessee mountains, entitled 
“ON THE WAR-PATH.” 
This is in his best vein, and like ‘‘Three Elections” enlists the sympathies of the 
whole family. This will be continued in about three issues. 
JOHN PRESTON TRUE 
gives a stirring account in which the training and pluck of a young American 
“ON BOARD THE SQUID” 

carry off the palm from an exciting and unusual adventure on the high seas. 
appear in three parts. 

The regular departments will be continued as usual but in every way improved 


It wil 


HOW TO CET TREASURE-TROVE IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


1. Secure a club in your school by showing them the magazine and reading 


from it ; it is sure to please. 


2. With the commission we allow, you can buy a mony for the school—this 


is done in very many cases. 
8. Secure a club, letting each pupil have it at club rates. 


$3.00 


particulars 


will renew your subscription to the Schoo. JourNaL and pay for TREasSURE-TROVE for a year. 
‘subscribers take advantage of this liberal offer. 


4. Get the School Board to subscribe for it as a supplementary reader at the 
club rates offered. 

5. Get up an “entertainment,” charge 10 cents for admission, 
proceeds subscribe for 10, 20, or 50 copies. 

A sample copy furnished free to any teacher desiring to use it in raising clubs. 


and with the 





Hundreds of 


Club rates and circulars on application. Write us for 


TREASURE-TROVE CO., 25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORE. 
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Purify the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 

lied. The infi of the blood upon 
the ‘health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


"tx DEAF 


THE 


Pecr'’s PATENT is Periectly. ty fee 
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SPECIAL HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Northern Pacific R. R. announces a 
series of five special Harvest Excursions 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Ashland to principal points in Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana during August, Sep- 
tember and October. Parties contemplating 
a trip for pleasure, business, or with a view 
of selecting a new home can avail them- 
selves of rates lower than ever before an- 


nounced to visit the wonderful country 
tributary to the Northern Pacific R. R. 

Tickets wil! be onsale at St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Ashland on August 21st 
September 11th and 25th, and October 9th 
and 23d, limited to amg days from date 
of sale, and good for stop-over on going 
passage. These rates to Montana points 
are about one cent per mile each way, and 
in some cases about half of the one way 
fare for the round trip. 

Connecting lines east and south of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth will sell 
tickets in connection with these excursions 
at one fare for the round trip. 

The dates named will be a very oppor- 
tune time to visit the wheat fields of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota; also to see the 
cattle ranges of Montana. Everybody 
should bear in mind that the Northern 
Pacific R. R. is the short and direct line to 
~~ points in Montana, and the only 
ine running either dining cars, Pullman 
sleeping cars, or colonist sleeping cars to 
Fargo, Grand Forks, Fergus Falls, Wahpe- 
ton, Jamestown, Helena, and principal 

ints in Northern Minnesota, North 

ota and Montana. 

For rates and other information apply to 
Cuas. 8. Fee, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, St. Paul. Minn, or nearest 
Ticket Agent. 





Conventional “* Monon’ Resolutions. 


Whereas: The Monon Route the Con- 
NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN VEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 


bay A of Florida; 
Whereas: Its triple train service consist- 
m... a Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Chair Cars 
between Chicago, Indiana Cineimnati and 
Louisville is ae hen— 
Be it Resolved: t before starting on 2 pe. 
ney it is Goop Poxicy to correspond with E. 0 
McCormick, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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The teacher often. says—or the pupil 
often says : 

** It weighed about a pound.” 

“It was about two teet long.” 

Or, “ There was about a quart or a peck of it.” 

Yet they do not actually know just 
what these measurements mean. It is 
really a part of every pupil’s education to 
handle, and measure, and weigh, and test 
the objects about them until the senses 
learn to estimate with some approach to 
accuracy. As a help toward this end | issue 
Messrs. Milton Bradley Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., have prepared a school cabinet of 
standard measures including all the 
necessary standards of weights and meas- 
ures, in a neat, varnished, hard wood cab- | 7 
It should be in every 
school building. 


Teachers will be pleased to notice the 
efforts of a reliable school agent to carry 
on the business in a thoughtful and care- 
ful manner. Mrs. E, Miriam Coyriere, of 
$1 E. 17th. Street says: ‘‘Iam trying all 
the time to rise higher and higher—doing 
my best to deal with superior institutions, 
and to have upon m ks the best pro- 
fessors of this and other countries to sup- 

ly the needs of high-class institutions.” 
ese commendable endeavors will be ap- 
preciated by all progressive teachers and 
those institutions and families who require | Ch 
their services. 


Much of the dru watts Yi of school-room 
work might be ightened by the 
use of Bartley’s an School Records. 
The Daily and Monthly Record, is a pocket 
daily book for recording attendance, de- 
rtment and recitation; names written 
ut onceaterm. The Monthly Year Card, 
is for class ins ion by ents. The 


— Term Card is used for a term, in- 
for a year. The Weekly Term 
Card is sent to 


Deg a weekly instead of 
monthly. Sam are sent postpaid for 
10 cents by Taintor Brothers & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 18 Astor Place, New York. 


Everything of something is usually 
more sa in text-books than the 
———- to give something of —_—— 

A striking ager yt is the Eclectic nysic- 
al Geography, of Messrs. Van Antwe 
Bragg & Bae of Cincinnati, New York, 
Boston, and St. Paul. This book coptedns 
no irrelevant matter. It treats 
geography only. It contains 

cuts, and diagrams. Send to the publish. 
ers $1.00 for a specimen copy. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





VACANCIES. 


J, 4 of the most desirabie decirable position i 
ugust, Probably not a > dears 
pe Sacent which is not known alm 


me vacant du 
aoe in ae, Orit United ree reg BY 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO, 


Branches: | Box 1000, Now Yorke 


St. Paul, Minn.: German American Bank Building. 


} ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


WE NEED SEVERAL 
Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS. 


L. B. LANDIS, 206 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 








WANTED — TEACHERS. 


We recommend teachers directly to places. We We 


recommend teachers immediat:ly upon receipt of 

their application and registration fee 6 of one dollar. 

No rt Dv apa in p ence. For our Contract and Terms, see August 18th 
Tey og hy your apy sHostion | De gene and we will recommend you at once. 

teen TIO TEACH CHANGE, 151 WaBAsH ‘Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. Mrs. J. w 


BINGHAM, Manager. 





UNION TEACHERS’ 
would not be just the man to conduct a Teachers’ Agency in i days of 
En abere, St suedoas inthis busi 


business. 
mn hard at work during the ho 


for the rest of the year. Oh, n 
¥- --,4 occur during the fall -- 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


Py the ee ans 
ERS’ AGENCY. has bee 
thee ease are quite satisfacto: 
Do not for a cb mer sup- - 18 DEAD 
pose peven d aoe agency op 
to accep tter places, 
ScHOOL OFFICERS, Ly ERS, you can nde relieved from 


pestemy by applying to this Agency for an A No. 1 


ave good ones on our hst and we shall anes be feen to serve you 


fo. em 





ACENCY. 


vigilance, and active and honest representati 
ty — by this principle. The UNION 
summer months and results of 


0) = * unexpected 
tions to 
examinations, etc. make anne changes, 
ent when your teacher leaves unex- 
teacher —just such as pons may need. We always 
rom ptt 
Manager, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 








THE LONC ISLAND TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


* Best Agency on Earth.” 


Business in every state of the Union. We $y, ! for positions. Send 


stamp for Gecular. Frep. Lucca Squrers, Manager, 124 Fifth Ave., New 





Msn’ EXCH 4x. 


w Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


een 


(Mrs. 4. >. CULVER, 
, 29 Fifth Ave.. N.Y 





Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Uneversiiies. Col- 
~ Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
choice schools carefully recommended to 
parenta. Selling and renting of school proverty, 
hy at be and schools supplies. Best 
references furnis 
E, ao ell COYRIER 
31 E. 17th Stree, betweenBroadway ae Fourth 
Avenue. New York Citv. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 Eas? 147TH Srrert, N. Y. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


'z2| Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professo: iccipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses _ every pp of insiruc. 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVIC E, 
not in collecting ad f ory Sotdin NESS, 
n vance fees, in - 
petent Teachers with Prettion. 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 
R. &. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL RUREAD, 2 W. 14th., NV. ¥ 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
sam eas" BOSTON. a Bil!isix 


teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
geuiretiousad Ga Circulars on application. 








For larger salaries, or change ot location 
address Tcachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
— Street, Chicago, Iil., Orville Rrewer, 

anager. 


WARMANSOrtho epy. 


PRACTICAL 
Most com work published on the subject of 
poonanes ion. The eapendix contains 6,400 words 








a pawing Mee ~— — “ - =< “$1. su0 py A. 5 somone 
How to Study Geography is the title of | “Ros. °" ae 00 bn peri. d to! Bimats | sutbonttiondo wos orcester ait toe 
anew book by Francis W. Parker. This of tiucation  S ate six oie uss mailed for | handsome vonmme. “Cloth, $2. Half Mor., $2.50 
book 18 an exposition of methods and de- | 3 two cent Sentapeeians a Full Mor., $3.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price 
vices in teaching geography which apply] THE LAMSON MANUFACTURING Co., | WE WANT A GooD AGENT in every town. Just 
to the Pinciole and plans of Ritter and BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Bind feet Sells on i. sight to ped teacher, student and 
Guyot owledge of octane and educa: Nee . HARRISON, JR., PB .CO., 
climate is made the basis of all geographi- WANTED fib A Dearborn St, 


cal instruction ; it contains 400 pages, and 
is devoted to Theory of teaching geogra- 


phy, Preparation for teaching, wit plan | W 
of work, Courses of study, Suggestions 
and directions for teaching, Notes on 


Courses of study, Books for study and 
ing, Ponda, by Mrs. E. D. 
A... W. pig Herder on 
eography, ief Maps and how to make 
em. For particulars address Francis W. 
Parker, Englewood, Ill. 


In addition to the large number of in- 
terests which Mr. C. H. wne repre- 
sents, he has lately acquired an interest in 
du Moulins’ Photographic Studies at No. 
1434 Third Avenue. Specimen photo- 

graphs shown from his studio are equal, 
if not superior, to any in the As Mr. 
ane 8 eae ~. always be fos the 
ucational line, he purposes o mering 
teachers desiring photos, special ra 


LoG CaBINS are fast going 
out of style as fashionable] MA 
residences. Cabins will, 
however, always havea place | 4 
in American history, as they 
were the most prominent fea- 
ture of our country’s early 

Younc social poy ioneers 
were strong, rugged, y arner’s | * 

Cabin Cough and Consumption 
Remedy is a re uction of one of the 
best of the old time roots and herbs reme- 
dies, which kept ham well. we yen 
praises ‘‘ Tippecanoe” as a stomach tonic 








WANTE LIVE AGENTS. Write Secretary 
Buffalo Mutual Life, Accident and 
Sick Benefit Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Yoa can live at home and make more money at work for us 


Se Oe. Soe all ages. Cost- 
wentsteaes Terms FUER. Address. TRUK & Co. \ Auausin Makes. 


























IN PRIZE 


We wish to call the attention 
fC our readers to the series of 


ning rh he Fe 


Si7é 


aod to. ye newt 





ND QUERIES. to all 
who may wish to com quenstiog to $175 
in cash, and a book. 


it not be worth your 

while to enter as a competitor,~especially 
~ books for a mere trifle 
will answer in mang of the qnestiens fer 


‘te . P 
x ou the ries.” Bound fa Got wel 0s ta to win 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
__ NEWs YORK AND CHICAGO. & 


ote ate ee a ee 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS comprise 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS in ASTRO- 
NOMY, ART, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, ELO- 
CUTION, FRENCH, GEOGRAPHY, GER- 
MAN, HISTORY, LANGUAGE, LITERA- 
TURE, MECHANICS, MENTAL SCIENCE, 
NATURAL SCIENCE, NAVAL SCIENCE, 
OBJECT TEACHING, PEDAGOGY, PHU- 
NOGRAPHY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
and MANY IMPORTANT WORKS OF 
REFERENCE. 

Full Educational Catalogues and Descriptive 
prospectus of The Story of the Nations, Scrip- 
tures for Home and School Reading, American 
Orations, etc., sent on application. 


$./G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 
BEALE’S wits 


< Cynsatin 
CALISTHENICS children, 


Drills, Fen- 
cing, J abe Bell ercises, Sts 
o 120 Ep 


Boards, 
$1.00." Pe on receipt of price 
soir Et Sousa the Lisi Haus, 


bf Spgs will confer a favor by me2- 
¥ i L THE JOURNAL when commu- 
nicating 











advertisers, 














Vol. XXXVI, No. £0. 











R. H. MACY & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 
Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 


Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 
FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
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Y be aa 2 ee ee cause oe my bE 
r hus ’s death was a quantity o nut 
: er’s cake that he ate.” :. eau y 
Minister (on a visit of condolence) : ‘‘ It 
must be a source of great consolation to Is desired and admired by all. Among 


BEAUTY 


Curicura Remeves Cure 
Skin ann Biooo Diseases 
From Pumpces to ScroruL® 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CuTtcuRA REMEDtEs are held by 





the thousands upon thousands w lives have 
ey hs pin hr Gleseses 
’ an im) 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with 1 yf 
CURA, 


Cure, and 
SoaP. an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepsred from 
it externally, Resolves, the new 
ood Puri ae area 


itive cure for 
every form 0 , from 


iota th $5 ke ime 


Dave Asb Damaicay Co. Bo n Diseases.” 
chap: d oily 
Sees STG 





Ww 
\ cured by OvTicuRA ANTI- 
PAIN 








Bact Yonsieet to Use, und 





StHiREW SBURY: 
romatoketchup 








Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Row. Capt. THOMAS Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
foot of Connecting at Albany next 


™ * - — waite trains for the 
North, Bast, and West, 
Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 


week-day at 8 P. pe or on arrival of trains 
from the No: East, and West. 
Tickets on throughout the North, pom, 
and qalino and Steam 
J. H. ALLA General ‘i Ticket Agent, ie A 
N. R., foot 8t., N TERS, Gen’) 


Pass. Agent, Albany, N. Se 





TAKE THE 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


for ast, Pia Boston or Worcester. 
points East, Boston or Worcester. 
usetts and Rhode leave 


Steamers Islana 
Pier 29 N. R., foot of Warren St., at 5.30 P. M., 


an all 


train for Boston, leaving : 

a.m., arri 7 om. — ao, new 

uipment, ; 10 le; 
Roeves™ renowned orchestra on each 


STONINGTON LINE. 


The orig Sees route for Watch Hill, Narra- 
nsett and Points in Rhode Island. 
rough cars between steamers’ landing an 


Steamers leave New Pier 36 North River daily 
at 5 P. M. except Sundays. 
J. W. MULLER, General Manager. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t General Passenger Agent 
0. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 











‘THE publishers of the JoURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it,and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 


EACHERS’ RICES 
faiptsve cate pag Aine, catalogne 


for School Libra- 
ries; heavy dis- 
counts. y of us. 


: logue free if you 
Ree 


RK. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 





25 Clinton Place, N.Y tst Wabash Av., Chicago. 








; -* 0. Box 289. 


jebrated. TEAS «a 


ons to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 
ts ever offered. Now's 


Gt NEG rk COMPANY 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


; — Union Hotel, opposite Gran 


you, my dear Mrs. Hendricks, that you 
didn’t make the cake yourself.” 


Master Bobby was boasting that ~ 
stood next to the head in spelling, and 
when asked how many there were in the 
class, answered, ‘‘Me and another ‘ittle 
girl.” 


The poet was probably thinking of 
** Professor’ when he wrote, ‘‘ What's in 
a name?” 


‘* What can you re me about Esau?” 
queried the 

** Esau,”’ res onded. the youth, with the 
glib aicaty of of one who feels himself, for 
once, on safe ground, ‘‘ Esau was a writer 
of fables, who sold his copyright for a bot- 
tle of potash.” 


Examiner : ‘‘ What are ocean currents?” 
Pupil : The ocean current is a celebrated 
meal-storm on the coast of Norway.” 


** Well, Davie, did you enjoy your visit 
to the museum ?” 

* Yes, mamma.’ 

‘Did you remember any of the nice 
thin you saw ?” 

h, yes; [remember lots of them.” 

** And can you tell me what they were 
called ?” 
ae Yes ; most of them were called ‘ Hands 


Overtaxing his brain. Old Mrs. Bently 
—‘* Did you hear, Josiah, that the young 
student who has been boardin’ at the Hen- 
drickses’ is very sick?” Old Mr. Bently— 
** Yes, I heard so ; what's the trouble with 
him?” Old Mrs. Bently—* Studyin’ too 
hard, I s’pose. The doctor says he’s got 
information of the brain !” 


Uncle James: ‘“‘ And what would you 
do, Bobby, if I were to give youa penny ?” 

Bobby : * I couldn't do very much, un- 
cle, with a penny.’ 


Clark’s Improved School Stencils, 44 E. 
14th Street, (Union Square,) New York. 
The most successful and popular device 
for saving money, time and labor ever 
offered to teachers. Complete catalogue 
including the announcement of our new 
oune of Industrial Drawing-Figures, sent 

application. Samples mailed on receipt 
of cents in one cent stamps. 


Funny, isn’t it, that after a man has 
once given his word, he should try so hard 
to keep it? 


Friend (to convalescent)—‘‘ I s’pose your 
pheumonia cost you a good deal, Brown?’ 

Convalescent—‘*‘O no; I got it in an 
open street-car for five cents. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City,dave Baggs 
Express and rriage Hire, and stop at the 
Central 


00 Handsomel, 


Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
ft per day, 


uropean plan, Elevators and 
odern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


d | Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less ease at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-clags b »1«) in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SY RUF should 
always be weed aw CHILDREN TEETHING. 
SOOTHES the CH SOFTENS the otE allaye 
all pain, CURES Wind COLIC 4 and ig the BI 
Eby FUR DIARRACEA. 25 CT 


Some one threw a head of cabbage at an 
Irish orator while he was making a speech 
once. He paused a second and said: 
‘*Gentlemen, I only asked for your ears. 
I don’t care for your heads.” 


Mr. Agile (to Mr. Stoutman, after a hard 
run for a street car)—*‘ By Jove, old bo 
, Soe you were too lazy to run li e 


Mr. Stoutman (languidly)—* Easily ex- 
ea my dear boy ; hae runs in our 


Curtis (at a particularly bad exhibition 
of the academy): ** Herrick and I are on 
the o Mende Committee, you know.” 


“Why don’t you wait 
uoeil aft after the first of anuary, Tom, and 
kill the poor artists by electricity !” 

Countrym: (looking over me ty > 
Fables) : “‘ What's the price of this boo 
mister ?” 

ad : “ Fifty cents. Do you want a 


: **No; the feller what 
wrote it stole most of his ideas from 
the newspapers.” 





the things which may best be done to 
enhance personal 
beauty is the daily 
use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. No matter 
what the color of 
the hair, this prepa- 
ration giyes it a lus- 
tre and pliancy that 
adds greatly to its 
charm. Should the 
hair be thin, harsh, 
dry, or turning gray, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
will restore the 
color, bring out a 
new growth, and 
render the old soft and shiny. For 
keeping the scalp clean, cool, and 
healthy, there is no better preparation 
in the market. 

“T am free to confess that a trial of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor has convinced me 
that it is a genuine article. Its use has _ 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be 


Abundant and Glossy, 


but it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.” —R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 


““My hair was coming out (without 
any assistance from my wife, either). 
I tried Ayer’s Hair Vigor, using only 
one bottle, and I now have as fine a 
head of hair as any one could wish for.’ 





—R. T. Schmittou, Dickson, Tenn. 
**T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor in my 
family for a number of years, and re- 


rd it as the best hair preparation I 

now of. It keeps the scalp clean, the 
hair soft and lively, and preserves the 
original color. My wife has used it for 
a long time with most satisfactory re- 
sults.’’— Benjamin M. Johnson, M. D., 
Thomas Hill, Mo. 


** My hair was becoming harsh and dry, 
but after using half a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor it grew black and glossy. I 
cannot express the joy and gratitude I 
feel.’ — Mabel C. Hardy, Delavan, Ill. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Weekly, per year $2.50 
THE_ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND Practica Teacher. Monthly, per yr. 1.2 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus. paper for young 1g people. Per year, 1.00 


Love's Industrial Education. 

r2mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 

16mo, cloth, 300 pages. 1.25 


The Reading Circle Library. 





No. 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. .50 
“ 2, Froebel’s Autobiogra: —— -50 
** 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ ater. -30 
“* 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. .50 
** 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention. -50 


Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
Teacuinc Aritumetic. (Nearly ready.) 


Patridge’s “ Quincey Methods.” 
. 12mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 


Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, :2mo, 356 pp. Nes, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 


Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 


Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos, each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy — 1.00 
Reception Day. Six Nos. .380 
Song Treasures. school 

ic book. 68 pp. Bric h Pagulae, schoo! 18 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. ~ .20 
ented SGet odes of prion) cncept thine attal at 

25 Clinton Place, New York. 





Ts publishers of the THE JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 





that they may send them specimen.copies 
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ww BOSTON 
UNANIMOUS 


FOR APPLETONS’ STANDARD Copy-Booxs. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on ‘Tuesday Evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 
schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 
D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
READY AUGUST 25. 


Eclectic Physical Geography 


Treats Physical Geography only. 





Contains no irrelevant matter. I2mo, 


382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts and Diagrams. Introduction price, $1.00 ; 
Exchange price, 60 cents. 
SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 


Our Republic: : 


Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment. The Historic 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. Interstate Commerce. The 
Civil Service Law. The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 
and Business A ffiairs, all receive proper attention. 





A Civil Government for r High School and Academies 


Prof. M. B. C. TRUE, hather of Civil Government of 


on Jor! a. 
HN W. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of 
a Pe ion, ° 











LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York, 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


HELPS AND AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 














hes, beautiful 
n, 25 cents. 
JEPSON! s STANDARD MUSIC 
for instruction in schools. 
met with eminent success. T 


direct and progressive in arrangement. 
can 
results in the c 





RYAN Ss Voca 
of instruction with an admirable so 
BURNAPS. POL YTECHNIG. “By. 
of song music for Son and 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIll., 


chien in primary schools and at home. Price 


sytematic Jepso' 
forth his methods of musical ae = in —; ¢ publi schools of New H 


cents, Returnable copies for examination at prices qu 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 


NEW AND STANDARD SCHOOL SINCINGC BOOKS. 
CHILD'S FONG E BOOK. (Just Published.) By Mrs. Mary H. Ravers fakes Bchoo 


} 2 -~ recitations. 
single copies, 30 cerite. For exami- 


READERS. (In Press.) A graded course 

m has for more twenty years set 
aven, Ct., and has 
ment of these methods and are xe simple, 


are the e 
With t the aid of this system as taught in these books any 
a net only me ay hep A ag in the art of singing, but producing the best 


Ready 
BARTLSY'S SONGS. Eos, "THE “SCHOOL. By J. D. Bartiey of Bridgeport. For 
NATIONAL Sch SCHOOL “SIN ‘GER. By Grorgs F. Roor, Bright, new music for day school. 
LIST. Principal JaMges E. Ryav f Bevokh An introducto te 
By pelt Bras Oo yn. n in uctory system 
U. C. BurNaP gad W. J. Wermore. A collection 
termediate 


J gaye 7 and ee ice 90 


Address the Pu 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 





ance, deportment and recitation ; names wri 
No.3. “ MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a month! 

parents ; one card 1s used for a year. Price, 
No. 4. 

year. 
No. 5. WEEKLY TERM 
undred. Without envelopes $2700. 


BARTLEY'S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No.1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for recording attend- 
itten but once aterm. Price, 60 cents. 


elena with envelope, for 
hundred. os 


tion by 
Without envelopes 


00 per 10), 


“MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 0. "% in being ws used for a term, instead of for a 
ce, $3.00 per hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 


CARD,” s sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. Price, $3.00 per 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent post paid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





on receipt of introduction price. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


Commercial Arithmetic Schoo! Edition. 300 pp., 2mo, Introduction Price, - 
By 8. 8, PACKARD, President of Packard’s Business College, New York City. Senite sent 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 
New Manual of Book-kee “4 and Correspondence, Introduction Price, - - - - $0.67 
Commercial Arithmetic. 8vo, Introduction Price, - - - * 10 


- * AF 


SCHOOL SUPPLY AND PUBLISHING CO., 


36 BOND ST.. NEW YORK. 





OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDLA is a 
e whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes, No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawin 
and Artists’ Mater 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
mn. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
eon DRAWING MODELS. 
HH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
There Mo DELS. have been specially decigned for the 
teaching of yore and Dra to Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. consist of Solids an 
ina carefully graded serie 


the greatest regard for accuracy ~ +, 
furvished at the lowest ble p 


Models 


ey have 
been ado amet by the k ma citinn Cj the country, and 
nsab 


are abso a as indispe e to the correct teaching 
of Form and wing inevery stage, and especially 
at the outset. 


Yor catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
78 Wabash A\ enue, Chicago. 





Labor Saving Test Problems in Arithmetic, How to Teach and Bendy U. 8. History...... $1.00 
100 Cards, nearly 1000 Problems........ .’ $ 35 | Quantrell’s Class Book. Record of 35,000 reci- PR ACTICAL ELOCUTION 
Hall’s Drawing Made Easy, FirstSeries.. .. 8 tations. . < 40 . 
ewe Made Easy, Second Series. . 30 Bale Cus paition Outlines - add dadsdes coder 2 By J. W. Sh k A.M 
encener ane. geeenpee ® Shases dane é ( etters) pevesies i Nos ae . ® 7 . 
Seymour’s Schemes, Outlines and Experi- Brief Manual of Gyinnastics... ........ x 15 y Cony 
ments in Physiology, Chemistry, Botany Gems or Thought or Literature Cards at ENLARGED. 
and eee y okavanened 30 | McCormick’s Practical Geography Work . 1.00 
Fetagoess eals, | a grand | new work. Just Curious ae a a Nos. 1 and 2, each......... 20} The best and most popular text-book on the 
, anadieh ah nin Ge heh et aie tinh dee ie 80 | Blackboard Ste: ye. laree saree, each. . 5 subject of Elocution. 
Castle's School Entertainments, 192 pp....... 30 | Picture Aids to. Com sesherwecnnders Si in Practical Elocution,” as its © impo: is 
Merry Melodies (New Song Book)............. 15 | Question Books, all k as, ‘at lowest prices. acon de “ I yet comprehe naive trea ime ment og hrs 
whole subject o ocution, giving consid- 
Want my large 48 pp. Catalogue of Teachers’ Helps, Games, Speakers’ Method Books, Reward Cards, | Pression 
ete. It is free. Alssbond 6c. for 100 pp. catalogue of all Test and Bad Educational Books at wholesale prices. init Femponse to fee segned fee, for illustrative by te 
addition of one hundred chaiceat 
A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash, Ave., CHICAGO, | sition « aifording the d pages ot of practice 
tine, Gestapn, Anairela oul Ineoeeaeh: pebtests 
2 jon, ure, Pp on, su 
T E AC H E R Ss eee. which are fully treated in the body of the work, 
DO YOU WISH 70 AYOID TROUBLE? an ahaa na wr ia te 
’ Regular retail pri - $1.25 
. Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies Wo teathamn foe examination, - “X00 
oon pe. coud, Se > Wy A ov ag Bay rma 4 With full Explanatory Notes. Introduction gates, a 
be: found in Boston. Here are sou th We shall pubbeb boty a new edition of Exchange pri 


are some of the books 

ublish, viz: oY Ruskin's “Sesame and Lilies,” the text of which 

YoUNe’s' "New JUVENILE SPEAKER; | ipthat of the third ells edition, revised by Mr. 
or the youngest c ren. ‘aper cove us Collec or 
Board A ere. 30C 0 ” MS, + | ‘This has been carefully annotated and furnished 

CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. | With aumerous explanatory reudings from 
Containing Dialogues, Motion Songs, Tableaux, | Ruskin’s other works. 


Charades, Blackboard Exerci ote.. for Pri-|. “Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable readi 
mary Schools, Ki eacengartams., 1 vol., 16mo., | book, po for both on account of the 
boards. Price, 50 cents. Paper 30 an ease and grace of its style and on account of its 
EXHIB(TION’ DAY®*. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. stigyestiveneas and ful moral influence. 
Dial ches, Tableaux, Charades, Black- notes are the result of practical experience 
board Exe Eee , adapted to scholars in the | in the class-room, and are designed not only to 


Common, ey and High School. 1 vol., | ¢xPlain obscure references, 

0, boards. Prive 50 pl a Paper 30 cents. * | interest in the serious study of yt 
PLEASANT TIMES. By Manon Wayland. ustentive extracts are sufficiently full 
Containing Dialogues. tations, otion | and inte’ s> quocurane 5 the pupil to further 


arouse an 





KINDERGARTER SONGS AND” PLAYS. meio 
By un, Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards. | JOHN Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York. 
pabber trian tats, atrsoms| CHRISTOPHER SOWER 00, 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 








Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 











Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. | | 


These are the vrions direct, and not. “Un _® the 


Booksellers. 
Further rtic cheerfully furnished. 


particulars 
Correspondence solicited 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publication Department, 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Munuger. 





How to Study Geography, 


By ) otudy Ww. oo 
This book 1s an exposition 
vices in teaching 








reader, 1B conte Second, % ous. ! 40 oes 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIS “9 





teaching of 
the possible n The Common School.”’ 





Musical Almanac--September, 


Music Teach ¢ Rises at his usual 
— and plans and dreams out a wide awake 





campaign. 
Music Teacher Sets his wits at work 
to devise the best m: wae go A that 
there is no better 


ay than 0 itson & 
Co.’s Su r Music 
Writes for catalogues, acincinn and descrip- 


tions. 
He we Pg to - for engagements. 
e is fayorably impressed 


Catal 
ea Roy a! Singer or: 
or 
acs, oeise i, oro 
Sacred 


Part cere rom 





doaga) for Conventio 

30 ote. ee Be ainie Geiace 

Mehog D don): 

By tH vee. tue a ; Meic 

fins a 

iene ssa wi Mert an are P Tane- 

4 HG oe rpfaae, ; Biaeest 
containing the best pieces for practice. 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 

By Pauw Brrr. 
“It makes the Elementary Science 


*.*Price List and free on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
& 717 Market Street Philadel: 

Put Benes ee neers 
Dealers in School Stationery and — 





BOOK-KEEPING. 
With Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping 
and Blanks for wri — a, any 


ordinaril pce te Moma oe: man cal 
ex: im with bing le or Double 
Entry Boo Book-keeping, a teacher, 


us largely increase his worth to his 


em 
CeBIT acs ot hoo we st mal the 
book and three blanks, for either Single 
or Double Entry, as may be desired. 
NIMS & KNIGHT, TROY, N.Y. 


